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PREFACE. 



In submitting the ensuing pages to the 
•rdeal of criticism, the author has no 
hopes of their passing unscorched through 
its tremendous flames : nor is she weak 
enough to expect that any thing she can 
urge will induce her judges to temper for 
her the heat of the burning ploughshare. 
Were she not provided with a talisman, 
of which she has in many instances prov- 
ed the efficacy, she would shrink hopeless 
from the trial; but confident that upon 
this occasion it will not be found to have 
lost any of its virtue, she. binds it to her 
bosom, and proceeds, if not without ap- 
prehension, at least without dismay. 

It is, indeed, only on the generous and 
candid, that the talisman of good intent' 
tions can exert its friendly influence ; but 



it is the approbation of such minda alone, J 
ihat she feels any solicitude to secure. 
Of such minds she is anxious to concihate ! 
the esteem, and would spare no pains to 
purchase their dignified support — their 
unequivocal suffrage. In order to ren- 
der her plea availing, she thinks it may be i 
expedient to say a few words in explan* I 
tion of the motives which induced her to 
■wrhe, and which led her to publish, the 
letters of which these roluraes are com- 
posed. The motives are extremely sim- 
ple. She wrote to gratify her feelings, 
by keeping up this species of intercourse 
with a family of amiable children, to 
whose interests she had for some time 
devoted her sole attention; and who had 
greatly endeared themselves to her af- 
fections. A hope that she might even 
in absence continue to be of use to them, 
induced her to attempt making a fair and 
striking delineation of those objects to 
which she had endeavoured Impercepti- 
Wy to lead their infant steps. The task 
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^^K was delic; 
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was delicate as well asdiMcult. In order 
to avoid all interl'erence with tlie pecu- 
liar opinions, or accidental prejudices, of 
those, with whom it might be her lot to 
live, she endeavoured to keep as much 
as possible to general views ; but as the 
mind must have made considerable pro- 
gress before it is capable of embracing 
these, she found it necessary so to man- 
age the chain of argument, as to give in- 
terest and importance to every separate 
link. In this she has not succeeded to 
her own satisfaction, and cannot hope 
that others will be more easily satisfied; 
jet still trusts that candour will make 
Bome allowance for the peculiar difhcuU 
lies by which she was embarrassed. 
■ it must be confessed, that whatever 
«onsideration may be given to the cir- 
cumstances under which a book is writ- 
ten, by those who take a peculiar inter- 
est in the writer, it is only to the friends 
©f the individual that they can with pro- 
priety be offered as an apology for any 
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apparent defect. With the public, an 
author lias, or ought to have, no otlier 
existence than as an author. On the 
present occasion, no other circumstances 
than those that are connected with such, 
existence shall therefore be brought for- 
ward. 

To the writer of the Letters on the 
Elementary Principles of Education so 
much indulgence has been hitherto shewn 
as to encourage her to hope, that in meD* 
tioning that work as the originating cause 
of the present, she will do no injury to 
its interest. 

Concerning the truth of the principles 
upon which that book was written no 
doubt had ever crossed her mind : but 
her reliance upon her own judgment haa 
never had sufficient force to render her 
indifferent to the opinion of her superi- 
firs in wisdom and information. By the 
approbation of those, best qualified to de- 
cide, her judgment was con6rmed. Still, 
however, an opportunity was wanting for 
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KFTiDg the consequences of a practi- 
cal apfdkatitH) of the priociples she had 
eodeaToured to unfold. When least ex- 
pected, that opportunity was preseoted, 
and presented under circumstaDces so pe- 
euharl^f interesting, as promised an ample 
recorapence for every sacrifice wliich 
her enthusiasm in tbe cause of education 
rendered her willing to make. Nor were 
L 4ier expectations disappointed — for she 
I Ins now the satisfaction of being able to 
speak with confidence of the inestimable 
advantages that result from a strict at- 
tention to the early development of the 
infant faculties. She can now from ex- 
perience enforce her confirmed opinion 
of the influence of early association, in 
forming the disposition and character; 
and from experience, likewise, can assure 
the timid and the doubtful, that the trou- 
ble of watching over these associations 
sinks into nothing, when placed in com- 
parison with the delight of which itojicns 
a never failing source. The more licr 
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•pporttmities of obGenratioo hsTe bees 
eolarged. the more ihorot^:;hlT ts sbe per- 
suaded, that the lessocB, which are ^vea 
ID the commoa routine of edocatioo. gtre 
little either of csercG« or itnprorement 
to any faculty excepting memory; and 
that it k CHiJy id as far as it excites the 
mind to a T^tHtius exercise of all its rari- 
ous powers, that educatioa will produce 
any salutary or permaDent effect To a 
task which requires such unwearied at- 
tention, she believes no»e to be compe- ■ 
tent, but those who are stimulated to the i 
undertakii^ by such a dtsinierested zeal 
to promote the happiness of its objects, 
as will render every advaiKe they make, 
a source of heart*felt sattsfactioo ; a sat- 
isfaction not merely of that quiescent na- 
ture, which arises from the pleasure of 
success — but a satisfaction strong and 
vivid, and brightly illumined by the rays 
of hope. 

Some idea of self mingles with the best 
ef aclJons. Some notion of reward, ettfc- 



er m this worid or the next, howeyer oik 
conscious we may be of entertaining it» 
will, upon examination, be found to have 
given life to ereiy yirtuous exertion* 
While the mother, or the friend who 
with maternal affection performs a mothp 
ei-'s duties, observes with rapture the 
progress that is daily makix^ towards the 
formation of that perfect character, 
which had been delineated in her san- 
guine mind, sh^ looks forward, and be- 
holds the darlii^ object of her present 
cares, the support and comfort of her 
declinii^ years; and anticipates, in the 
sweet return of gratitude, an ample re- 
ward for all the anxieties of affection. 

'^ Soon as the plajfal innocent can prove 
A tear of pitj or a imile of lore, 
Or com his marm'ring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his ey^ning prayer. 
Or, gazing mutely peosire, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
Now fondly looks, admiring Hope the while, 
At every arllea tear, and every tmiley 

PLXASVRKS OV ROPX. 

The assistant of her labours is placed 



under circumstances widely different. She 
engages herself for a certain limited pe- 
riod to the performance of certain stipu- 
lated duties, to be paid for at a stipulated 
price. With whatever fidelity she may 
discharge her obligation, whatever plea- 
sure she may derive from the conscious- 
ness of having amply discharged it, she 
looks not to the future character for her 
reward, for in the glory of the future cha- 
racter she knows she is not destined te 
participate. From the degree id which 
the mechanical accomplishments have 
been acquired, she may reap advantage, 
as a recommendation of her abilities and 
skill; but in the virtues of the heart she 
has no further interest, than such as a 
virtuous mind must ever take in promo- 
ting the cause of virtue. Her principles 
may lead her to sow the seeds; but of 
the harvest of her labours she expects 
not to partake. Her hopes and her feel- 
ings are bounded by the present. Her 
cares, like those of the parents of the 
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lathered race, cease with their 
into the world- The nestlings, 
beautiful language of the poet, 



" Demand Ihe tree pDcsetsioa of the skji — 

" The tnrging air receives 

** lu plamj burdea. — Their eelf-tBught wings 

" Winnow Ihe warring element 

•' Ti3I, vuiiBhed ererj- fear, and iverj power 
** Reuced iota life and aclion, h^h in air 
•'Th'aoqnitted parents see their snaring race, 
"Jot, Brut rtjoititig,7uvtT hitiiB Ikcm mart," 



^^^ From views that are necessarily cir- 
cumscribed within the narrow limits of 
the period of earlj youth, it is not surpris- 
ing that all that is most essential to the 
future conduct should in so many instan- 
I ces appear, to hare been excluded. 

^■^ The views of parents may, it is true, 
^^■1)8 still more narrow andconflned; but 
I they are not necessarily so. If parents 

look, not beyond the present moment, if 
the real interests and future happiness of 
their children occupy no place in their 
' thoughts, they will doubtless leave the 

^^m forraatioD of their characters to chance,—- 



but they will do it at the risk of having 
their own future hours embittered by 
many a heartfelt sorrow. 

Parents may become careless or indif- 
ferent; but they never con be divested 
of all interest in tlie conduct of their off- 
flpring. That conduct must, even to the 
close of their existence, have power to 
kindle the glow of satisfaction or the blush 
of shame ! Were parents to anticipate 
these sensations, as the certain result of 
the degree in vthich they had attended 
to the impressions made upon the infant 
mind, they would require no exhortations 
to attention. In a regard to their own 
happiness they would have an incentive 
fluHicicntly powerful to animate them to 
every necessary exertion. 

Minds, susceptible of the ardent feel- 
ings of friendship and affection, may he- 
come little less interested in the vrelfare 
of an adopted family, than if hound by 
the parental tie: but to such minds the 
fascinating endearments of infant inno- 
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ccnce; the hopes inspii*ed by the |»ro- 
gressiv^ expansion of the in&nt heart and 
understandii^ ; and the delight arisii^ 
from anticipated views of the future char- 
acter, may eventually prove sources of 
the keenest misery ; as, should circum- 
stances ever throw them to a distance 
firom the objects of their tenderness, eve- 
ry hope that had been cherished, every 
eare that had awakened vigilance, and 
every little circumstance that had called 
forth the fondness of the heart, will give 
additional poignancy to the pang of sepa- 
Fatioa 

From whatever point the subject » 
viewed, the author perceives additional 
reason to enforce a consideration of the 
advantages that are certainly to be de- 
rived from a regular and early cultivation 
of the faculties of the mind^ and the af- 
fections of the heart She believes that 
were their cultivation to become a chief 
object of attention, there would, in the 
next generation, be little necessity for 



exhorting those, who have a certain and 
unalienable interest in the future conduct 
of children, to take upon themselves a 
principal share in their instruction. 

To those who really wish to perform 
this momentous duty, no hint that can be 
given upon the formation of religious and 
moral principle will be given in vain. A 
hope that the ensuing Letters might af- 
ford some degree of assistance in these 
ipiportant points, was a chief incitement 
to their publication. To nhe young, in- 
deed, they are addressed ; and to young 
minds, that have been prepared by pre- 
vious instruction for their perusal, the au- 
thor flatters herself they may prove salu-* 
tary — she assures herself they* will at 
least prove safe. 

As it was her aim to give a general 
and comprehensive view of the important 
truths which have been conveyed to us 
by divine revelation, she did not think it 
necessary to have recourse to other au- 
thority than the Bible for any thing that 
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%he adraDced. She is not perfectly un^ 
apprised of the risk fihe may hereby have 
incurred. She knows there are those 
who consider eyery book, in which they 
do not perceive the names of their far 
Yourite. authors, as of doubtful tendency y 
who deem every one, who is not declar- 
edly of their party, as a certain enemy 
to all the doctrines which their party has 
most zealously espoused ; and all who 
oppose its doctrines as in a state of utter 
feprobation. By such she will probaUy 
be at all events condemned. But as she 
would not willingly incur the disapproba- 
tion of any worthy person, she does not 
scruple to advance the' plea of ignorance 
in mitigation of her oifence. Of contro- 
versial theology she confesses herself to 
be deploraUy ignorant, and despairs of 
ever being otherwise than ignorant } as, 
were she ever so much inclined to enter 
upon the study, she is too deficient in 
scholastic lore, to have any hopes of be- 
JBg able to pursue it, so as to become 
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perfect mistress of all that has been said 
OD both sides of every question. With* 
out such a degree of information, she- 
should C(H38ider herself guilty of presump-^ 
tion and arrogance, were she to pretend 
to judge. 

The opinions that are called orthodox 
when rendered plain by being stripped 
ef all technical phraseology, she finds in 
general exactly conformable to her own ; 
but she embraces them^ not because they 
are sanctioned by particular names, but 
because they seem to her to be conso- 
nant to scripture* To the serrice of 
the church of England she for the same 
reason adheres, and would so adhere^ 
whether it were proved or disproved 
that Calvin or his friends had a hand 
in composing it. But while she thus 
adheres to the church, she cannot, for 
the aforementioned reasons, think it in- 
cumbent upon her in her present state 
of ^orance, to enter the lists as its 
champion, and to hurl defiance upon all 
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who think they may be saved though 
they come not withinits pale. Let those, 
who have power for the contest, arm 
themselves for the combat; she haa 
been taught to consider her sex as pre- 
cluded from the field of strife. Nor is a 
sense of propriety the only motive thai 
deters her from engaging in the war of 
controversy. Doubts concerning the con- 
sequences which such a warfare might 
have upon her own mind, and upon the 
miods of others, would at all events ioH 
pose restraint. From all she has obserr- 
ed it appears to her, that, with whatever 
temper abstract propositions may bv I 
maintained by those who thoroughly uiHi ' 
derstand them, they are seldom sup ; 
ported by those who have not that ad- 
rantage, without some violence to the 6pii*> 
it of charity. Tiie propositions may be 
just and true ; but the zeal that violates 
eharity converts them into means of in- 
flaming the pride and animosity of party. 
If the time ever arrives in which it ebatli 



3 made clear to her that the spirit oi' 
party tends to advance the interests o& 
religion, the spirit of party it will then 
become her duty to acquire. While her 
conviction leads to an opposite conclusion, 
no friendship for the individuals of which 
any party is composed ; no respect for- 
the talents, or the learning, or the worth,' 
of any who aiTsu^e themselves beneath 
its banners, will lead her to assume its 
Her earnest wish is to see all 
Christians join in anxious endeavours to 
spread the knowledge and the spirit of 
the Gospel. Whoever labours in this 
vineyard ought not to look to the praise 
of their fellow-labourers, but to the Mas- 
ter of the vineyard, for their reward. If 
the following little work is acceptable in 
Uis sight, it will have been accepted as a 
labour of love. It interferes with no 
ooe's opinions ; it clashes with no one's 
interests. It may be described in the 
worda of the celebrated -Bishop of Down 
and Connor, in big epistle dedicatory to 
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the sermons preached at the Golden 
Grove. 

^^ The special design of the whole is to 
^ describe the greater lines of duty by 
^ special arguments ; and if any witty cen- 
*^ surer shall obsenre that I tell him notb- 
^ ing but what he knew before, I shall be 
^ contented with it, and rejoice that he 
^ was so well instructed ; and wish also 
^ that he needed not a remembrancer ^— 
^ and that I profess not to make curious 
^ inquiries after new kothings, but pursur 
« aiices of old truthb," 
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LETTER I 



TO 1'ftX 
^OGHT HOMOUIUBLK 

LADY E B- 



Wbst-Hav, Nov. 14, 1805. 

The correspondence, from which I pro- 
mised myself so much pleasure, has bj 
the occurrence of unforeseen circumstan- 
ces, been interrupted; but the tender 
affection, which led me so willingly to 
embrace the proposal of entering into it, 
remains unimpaired. Of the nature and 
strength of that afiection, you have had 
so many convincing proofs, that, young 
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as you are, I have no apprehension of 
their being ever effaced from your re- 
membrance. 

The full assurance I possess, of having 
gained the love, the confidence and es- 
teem of the most amiable and engaging 
of children, is, I confess, extremely grati- 
fying to my heart ; it is the more gratify- 
ing, from a consciousness of never having 
permitted any consideration to interfere 
with what appeared to me the great and 
real interests of the precious objects of 
my tenderness. It is, indeed, a great 
consolation to reflect, that in every recol- 
lected proof of the strength of my at- 
tachment, you will be able to trace the 
undeviating steadiness of the principles 
by which it was guided ; nor have I any 
doubts concerning the nature of the im- 
pression they left upon your mind* 

The hopes I formed respecting you, 
my beloved child, will, I trust, be amply 
realized; and, though the time I had the 
pleasure of spending with you was too 



•hort to admit of any tluog like a regular 
development of the plan I had formed 
for your improvement, I trust the corner 
Btone which I laid will be retained ae the 
foundation of the future superstructure. 
The emotion, with which you received 
many of the important truths it was my 
delight TO unfold to you, gives me reason 
to hope, that the foundation thus laid will 
not be easily shaken. But though many 
of these truths may retain a place in your 
memory, your recollection with regard to 
others may be imperfect. Even those re- 
membered with accuracy will be recalled 
in a detached form, and not as parts o£ 
one great and connected whole. They 
will have the force of precepts, but they 
will not have the power of principles. 

The primary object of the letters 
which I have it now in contemplation to 
address to you is to supply this deficien- 
cy. Of the various motives which have 
determined me to give them in a public 
form, I shall onl.7 mention that which ia- 
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mediately concerns yourself ; and wl 
I hope will be sufficient to obriate all 
the objections that can be made against it- 
No communication of my sentiments 
would, I am persuaded, have been re- 
ceived by you with indifference ; but 
how could I expect that, at your tender 
age, letters in manuscript would be pre- 
served with care, or, if preserved, that 
they would be reperused in a regular se- 
ries, so as to give them the advantage of 
connexion ? 

Nor is this all. Of written letters ad^ 
dressed to you, my dearest Lady Eliza- 
beth, to you the benefit must have been 
exclusively confined. It is not so with 
my affection, which embraces, with al- 
most equal warmth, every individual of 
that lovely circle, on which I have never 
looked but with emotions of delight; on 
which I can never think but with the 
most lively, the most heart-felt interest! 
Those instructions which your superi- 
or years and more ripened intellect reoi^ 
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dered it proper, in the time we spent to- 
gether, to address exclusively to you, 
would, had circumstances permitted rae 
to prolong my visit, have been in sub- 
stance repeated to your sisters. That 
they will now be repeated with the same 
effect as when I bad it in: my power to 
watch the favourable moment of impres- 
■ion, and to seize the opportunity which 
passing events afforded for illustrating 
their utility, it were vain to expect. But 
they will still have these advantages 
over the instructions to be found in other 
books : they will be associated in the me- 
mory with the recollection of those bliss- 
ful houi's, when the newly awakened 
mind first learned to exert its powers of 
observation ; when the sports of infancy 
were found a source of delight and of in- 
struction ; when the understanding was 
first taught to reason, and the heart to 
feel ; — above all, they will be remember- 
ed as the parting gift of a fond, an indul^ 
geot, and ever faithful friend ! 
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JVy dHkf Lady EliMahiAi 

You are too wall acquainted witb mxf 
itntiroanti to render it neoeesary to in» 
form you that there k, in my opinioiv. 
cum great object in education^ to whicb 
all others should be subservient, with 
which no other should mterfere, and ish 
comparison witb which all other objects* 
are as dust in the balance. 

To loam to make such a use o£ all the 
talents which heaven has bestowed, as 
shall lead to the attainment of everlast* 
ing glory, is the central point to whick 
all our views and efforts ought to be di- 
rected ; nor, unless our conceptions upon 
this subject are very dark and confused,> 
shall we suffer any apprehension of be^ 
ing obliged to make a sacrifice of our 




ipiness here, to the hopes of obtaining 
happiness hereafter. Did our happiness 
here consist in the unlimited gratification 
ef every appetite and passion, this would 
certainly be the case ; but even the ex- 
perience of childhood m sufficient to prove 
the contrary. 

Did any of ray dear Ifttle girls ever 
feel so happy, in the indulgence of a ca- 
pricious humour, as they have done when, 
after having conquered the wayward in- 
clination to disobedience, they have read 
m the eyes of their friends that approba- 
tion which their little hearts exulted in 
the consciousness of having merited ? 
Through every stage of life the feelings 
in this respect will be the same. The 
conquest gained over every incJination^ 
which reason and religion teach us to sub- 
due, will constantly be followed by a 
greater degree of happiness than the 
gratification of it could have procured. 

To illustrate this truth was the chief 
aim of all the best pliUosophers of Greece 
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and Rome. But you, mj d( 
have been initiated in the doctrines of a 
philosophy more valuable than all they 
I Ifxiev/ or taught ; a pliilosophy, which, in- 
[ Rtead of laying doivn rules for the conduct 
t bi particular instances, extends its purify- 
ing influence to the inmost recesses of the 
heart. The delight with which you im- 
hi^<^d its sacred tenets, the deep imprea- 
' aion which they made upon your mind, 
and tile salutary influence which they 
I evidently shed over your heart, have 
opened to me a source of hope with're- 
gard to you, which, I trust in God, will 
never be exhausted. The morning hours 
we spent together, will not, I flatter my- 
self, be soon forgotten by either party^ 
nor, while the promise you made 
parting, of pursuing the same practice, 
and commencing the studies of every day 
by reading a portion of the holy scrip- 
tures, is on your part fulfilled, will the 
blessing, which seemed to rest upon them^ 
be withdrawn. 
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In the holy scriptures you will find all 
that is necessary to make you "wise unto 
•alvation." But it is not a mere specu- 
iatire knowledge oi' all the truths which 
they contain, that will be thus etFectual : 
for all that scripture teaches us is known, 
and acknowledged to be true, by thou- 
sands, who nevertheless continue to act 
just in the same manner as they would 
have acted, had they never heard of a 
God or Saviour. Knowledge does not 
necessarily imply principle. How this 
happens, I shall hereafter explain. 

It may, in the first place, be expedient 
to consider what we mean by principle. 
It is a term so often made use of that it 
must be familiar to your ear; but you 
know I am a great friend to accuracy, 
with regard to our notions respecting the 
meaning of the words we use ; nor have 
I often found the precaution nnneceseary, 
especially when a term is employed in 
more senses than one. 
^When we speak of the first principle 
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of WSJ thing, we mean something that i» 
essential to its existence, and without 
which it could not be. Thus, we saj 
that to belieye in Grod is the first prinici' 
pk of all rel^ion, because without a bof 
Kef in God there could be no religioD 
whateyer. We say likewise that truth 
and justice are first principles in morals, 
because truth and justice are essential to 
our noticHis of morality. But when we 
say that such a one has good or bad prin- 
cijJes, I am afraid we do not always so 
thoroughly comjurehend the full force of 
the expression. 

To haye good principles is not merely 
to know our duty, and to be furnished 
¥rith the best motives for performing it ; 
but to hare this knowledge and these 
motives converted into active habits of 
the mind, so that whenever we are called 
to judge or to act, we may instantly and 
involuntarily judge and act as they pre- 
scribe. 

The difference between a good educa- 
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tion and a bad one, in my opiniQii, is, that 
in the course of the former the jomig 
mind is assisted in transforming the pre- 
cepts of religion and virtue into those 
habits of thinking and acting, which are 
termed ruling principles ; and that in the 
latter, no such assistance is afforded. 

This will explain to you why I took so 
much pains to induce you to bring every 
opinion and action to a certain test — a 
test to which you had in all cases previ- 
ously yielded a full assent. It will ex- 
plain to you, why I never thought, in any 
thing relative to moral conduct, mere 
restriction to be sufficient, but endeavour- 
ed to prompt even the youngest of you, 
to acquire a habit of self-control, from a 
sense of interest and of duty. 

At the distance to which I am now re- 
moved, I can no loiter thus asmst you ; 
but of such assistance I trust you will 
never be entirely destitute. It is, how- 
ever, no more than assistance that can foe 
afforded you by the most enlightened or 
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zealous friends you can possibly be ey^ 
blessed with. They may give you pr^ 
cepts, but it is by your own practical ex* 
ercise of the precepts taught, that they 
must be worked into the principles upon 
which your fiiture character will de» 
pend 

I had the pleasure of witnessing, in ma* 
i^ instances, the spontaneous effects of 
this dawn of principle, in the children so 
dear to my affections; but it is by con- 
stant and habitual exercise that it can 
alone be confirmed; and as this exercise 
depends in a great measure on the force 
with which the precepts of religion and 
virtue recur to the mind, it is necessary 
that these precepts should be kept in 
your remembrance by frequent repeti* 
tion. In this view my correspondence 
may still be serviceable. 

While it was in my power to lay h(dd 
on the favourable 'moment for impressing 
the mind with religious or moral senti* 
ments, I often preferred indirect methods 
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of instruction. Leaving to the care of 
your zealous and indefatigable governess 
to instruct you in the letter of the law, I 
endeavoared, in the hours of play and re- 
laxation, to impress its spirit on the heart. 
My instructions, as they must now neces- 
sarily assume a graver form, so must they 
embrace a wider field than when drawn 
forth by the passing occuiTcnces of the 
day, and confined to topics which you 
were fully prepared by previous informa- 
tion to comprehend. But I promise you, 
they shall be enlivened as much as pos- 
sible by the sort of illustratioQ best suited 
to your present taste. On parts of ray 
subject that are yet new to you, I may, 
perhaps, at first reading, appear obscure. 
T hope I shall seldom be altogether im- 
intelligible ; but whenever you meet with 
any thing that you do not perfectly un- 
derstand, I would recommend it to you to 
nark the passage with your pencil, and, 
tifter you have gone through the whole, 
to return to it and give it the advantage of 
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reconsideration. You will, however 
I trust, have little reason to complain of 
obscurity, provided you read with atten- 
tion; and it is only according to the ds^j 
grec of attention you bestow, that I e^H 
pect you to profit by the perusal. . ' | 

I consider it as your peculiar happinegs', 
my dear Lady Elizabeth, that you have 
never learned to connect the idea of dul- 
nesB with subjects that are in their na- 
ture seriouB. Were it not for my know- 
ledge of this favourable circumstance, I 
should scarcely dare to hope for your at- 
tention, where there is so little prospect 
of amusement ; but 1 know that it is 
not with you always necessary to engage 
the fancy, in order to interest the heart. 

When united to such a flow of spirits 
as you naturally possess, a taste for seri- 
ous reading, and a rclisli for serious con- 
versation, become a blessing of the first 
magnitude ; for there is then no reason 
to apprehend that the youthful mind will 
lose its sprightly tone, by the force of 
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any impressions made upon it by prema- 
ture reflection. You know how little 
friendly I am to aught that is gloomy or 
austere. You know happiness to be my 
professed object, and that all to which 
my arguments tend, is to persuade you 
never upon any account to sacrifice a. 
greater portion of happiness to a lesser. 

Children, and men, who are still but 
children past growing, are in some res- 
pects upon the same footing. All are 
alike in trainir^ for a state to which they 
hare not yet arnved. Childhood is a 
state of preparation for youth ; youth for 
maturity; and maturity for that state of 
existence beyond the grave, of which this 
Tery analogy might give us some notion, 
but of which the goodness of God has 
in mercy assured us, through Jesui 
Christ. 

Upon a very little consideration you 
will perceive, that the well-being and 
happiness of each of these states of ex- 
btence depend much upon the prejiara- 
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lion made for it in the preceding stalls 
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Cliildrcn who have been very much neg- 
Inrtml in infancy, and whose faculties 
liavi' iievci' been exercised, vnM find th^ 
ta«kB mncli more difficult than those 
hnvc bijon early taught to pay attentioi" 
tii objects of improvement. If, through 
Mill tigency of careless or wicked persons, 
ibry hnvn ac(]nircd bad habits, they w31 
mfftfv yet more severely; and if thi 
bod hnbits are not resolutely conque 
th«y will suffer through life; accumulat- 
ing in nil its stages sin, and reaping in alt 
itn Btagc» sorrow. Nor are we authoris- 
ed, either by reason or scripture, to con- 
clude, that the consequences will with 
thin lilb end : for as you see in the case 
1 have »tFitcd, the youth suffers for what 
was done or neglected in childhood, and 
the man suflers for having neglected the 
opportunity of improvement in youth; it 
seems to be but a continuation of the 
same chain of consequences, that he 
should in the ensuing state 
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t lie had done or neglected in the 
last. But this most dreadful penalty it 
was in his own power, by timely repent- 
ance, to have averted. He might in 
youth, by application, have made up for 
the neglect of childhood He might by 
self-restraint have controlled the passions 
which had been fostered by indulgence, 
and by storing his mind with the best 
motives, and acting up to the degree of 
knowledge he possessed, have prepared 
himself for entering on the future with 
advantage. Even after he had reached 
maturity, the sins of his youth might by 
penitence have been cancelled. But 
though, while life is granted, the gates of 
mercy stand open, those who have not 
in the morning of life been put upon the 
path that leads to them, will not be apt 
to explore it when the day draws near 
its close! To that path there is no cer- 
tain and infallible guide, but fixed and 
steady principles. 

much may be done towards the 




L iMrmatioo of religious and mraal prmc*- 

> pies, even ui tbe earlr Tears of li£e, 1 

have always beea wdjoed to belkfe ; and 

the expericDce which I obtained duriog' 

I the laet summer, has transfonned belief 

I mto certaintj. To naake children seosi- 

' Ue of the advaQtage to be derived Croia 

I pakii^ sl^ht sacnbces of the presenU ia 

order to attain a greater degree of future 

happiness, seemed mudi more difficult m 

theory, than I found it to be in practice. 

^ provision seems indeed to have been 

\ i^ade for this necessary' part of the edu- 

l cation of the human race, through all the 

successive stages of life, as in none of 

k tiiem are we permitted the gratuitous 

enjoyment of what appears to our imagi- 

k nations the greatest good.^ The unlimit- 

f- ed indulgence of the prevailing desire is 

' ■ IB general reconipensed by future misery ; 

I Bor is future happiness, in any of the stag- 

■ e& of life, to be purchased without a cer- 

I tain portion of present pain. If virtue 

be on one side connected with felicity^ 



is on the other linked to self-denial : and 
if wisdom and honour are the companions 
of knowledge, knowledge is herself the 
oflspring of diligence and application. 

All the decorums of life, all the graces 
which constitute the charm of polished 
manners, are the offsprii^ of restraint 
imposed on inclination ; nor, till they have 
acquired the force of habits, are thej" 
adopted by nature as her own. Before 
this can be accomplished, how many paiit- 
ful sacrifices must be mstde ! 

When I affirm that labour and aelt 
denial are the appointed tutors of the 
human race, to whom all must submit, 
who would attain to excellence ; 1 do not 
wish to check the playful vivacity of thai 
youthful fancy, by anticipated views o£ 
suffermg and sorrow. The doctrine which^ 
I now inculcate is indeed of such exten- 
sive application, as to embrace every 
state and period of our existence : but 
Providence, which wisely ordereth alt 
things, while it has rendered the whole- 



some disci[Jine of restraint altke necessa- 
rVi ID youth and in age. to future happi- 
ness and glory, has, with regard to child- 
hood, softeoed the rigour of the decree, 
by bestowit^ such an elasticity of spirits, 
as prerents any bad effects from momen- 
tary dejection. The instant restraint 
taken oS, the light heart rebounds to ji 
The fear of sorrow is arrested in th( 
eye of innocence by the smile of pleasure. 
The sigh of disappointment is no sooner 
breathed than it is forgotten 1 

It is not the child, but the parent, or 
those who without a parent's name, expe- 
rience the yearnings of parental tender- 
ness, that arc then the real sufferers. I 
know not that the virtue of fortitude 
can be put to a severer test, than when 
called on to inflict any degree of pain on 
the objects of affection. 

To check that gaiety, which is perhaps 
the sole enlivener of existence ; to enfoi 
obedience at the moment that one wish 
to impart delight; to cross inclinatii 
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when the heart dissolves in tender love ; 
and to sufluse with tears those angel eyes, 
which beam their sweetness on the soul, 
requires no mean effort of resolution. 
Unless when the parent's ramd is blessed 
with such powers of comprehension, as to 
see clearly what sacrifices the future good 
demands, and possesses sudicient firmness 
to make the sacrifice demanded, it is not to 
be expected that such efforts will be made. 
But when they af any tioie are made by 
a fond and iadulgent friend, it will be to 
an amiable child a source of future hap- 
piness and gratitude. May you, my ami- 
able youi^ friend, profit alike by the in- 
dulgence which antici[iates your wishes^ 
and by the disappointments which cross 
them! May the one increase benevor 
lence, without impairing the power of 
self-control, and the other teach your re- 
signation, without lessening benevolence t 
Adieu. 

Wut-Han, Nov. 21, 1805. 
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My dear Lady Elizaheth^ 

Hating in my last letter explained fa 
jou how much our happiness, through er-^ 
ery period of life, depends on the conduct 
of the preceding period, I shall now giye 
you the best directions in my power for 
improving this important truth into a prnal- 
ciple of action. 

It is impossible for us at an early perK 
od of life, or indeed at any period, to hay« 
clear views concerning the remote come^ 
quences of our actions ; but if we do not 
live in a constant habit of self-deception^ 
we can seldom be at a loss to know the 
motives from which they proceed. Ta 
illustrate this. 

Let us suppose a young lady, who, 
from not having been accustomed to ex- 
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^rcise attention, finds the application, ne« 
cessary to the acquirement of any branch 
of education, to be accompanied with 
trouble and fatigue; and who therefore 
trifles away the time which she ought to 
have devoted to it. She cannot see all 
the consequences of thus idly wastii^ the 
season of improvement: but she knows 
that the indulgence of indolence is tha. 
motive, and that indolence is a vice, inas- 
much as it is the foe of every virtue. 
She therefore errs against conviction ; and 
though she may not have very adequate 
notions of the disadvantages which will 
hereafter arise to her in consequence of 
her present neglect, she must have ob- 
served, or heard, that gross ignorance will 
expose her to deserved contempt. She 
k conscious that she will be miserable in 
being despised; but the temptation is at 
hand — the misery is at a distance. She 
therefore indulges the desire of the pres- 
ent moment, and drives the thoughts of 
the future from her mind. 



Here you evidently see the difference 
between knowledge and principle. This 
I young lady could discriminate between 
' right and wrong in her motivcB, and could 
I even foresee the consequences that would 
I ensue as detrimental to her happiness, 
and yet her conduct was just the same as 
if she had neither felt the one, nor fore- 
seen the other. But had her knowledge 
' «f what was right habitually led to the 
practice of it, she would, as soon as she 
I l»ecame conscious of what her duty was, 
hare resolutely sacrificed the inclinations 
that opposed it. 

' Lady Fanny had exactly the same 

disposition to indolence, the same aver- 
sion to study, as the young lady mention- 
ed above : but they were brought up in 

diirerent notions of duty. Miss had 

unfortunately learned to think, that be- 
cause she was an heiress, and an only 
child, she was accountable to no one. 
Lady Fanny lived with an aunt, who call- 
ed her to an exact account for even 
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spent moment. The value of time, and 
tlic important consequences of etoploying 
the hours of early youth to the best ad- 
vantage, were so often presented io her 
mind, that whenever she found herself 
inclined to loiter away the morning in do- 
ing nothing, the conviction she had ob- 
tained of the impropriety of indulging in 
ihia way occurred to her recollection. 
She instantly shook off sloth, and applied 
herself with diligence to something use- 
ful. Slie at first indeed, and while she 
continued a little child, was chiefly influ- 
enced by the dread «f i|j)curring her aunt's 
displeasure, and the hope of obtaining her 
approbation, without any distinct notions 
concerning the moral reasons for either: 
but as she grew older and wiser, these 
appeared to her in their proper light ; 
they accorded with tlie dictates of con- 
science, and with all those views of duty 
which religious instruction presented to 
"iier mind. Thus you perceive that the 
■idea of accouiitableness, wliich in child- 
4 




hood extended onlj to the parent who 
instructed her, was the means oi' layiiw 
the foundation of those habits of mind, 
which led to the active discharge of 
every duty. 

In our early years, we only consider 
ourselves accountable to those whom 
Providence has set over us. Religion 
extends our views. It exhibits to us the 
omnipotent and eternal Governor of the 
universe, as intimately acquainted with 
all our thoughts, and words, and actions. 
It gives ut the assurance that he who is 
now our witness, will hereafter be our 
judge ; anjj that to him we shall be 
obliged to render a strict account, not 
only of all wc do, but of all we utter, 
and of all we tliink. It is in this idea of 
accountableness, when it becomes habit- 
ual to the mind, so as on all occasions in- 
stantaneously to present itself, and con- 
stantly to infl.uence our practice, that we 
shall find the true security of virtue. An 
idea of our being accountable to God may 




float in the imagination, nay, it may in 
our serious moments become an object of 
our firm belief; but it is not until it 
dwells in our Iiearts, and restrains or 
prompts us in our actions, that it can be 
said to be to us a principle. The impor- 
tance of thus fixing this invaluable princi- 
ple in the heart is too obvious to require 
explanation. Even they who have it not, 
they who never act but from the impulse 
of (he present passion, will not deny its 
utility with regard to others. None can 
wish well to any individual, and not wish 
that Ilia or her general conduct may be 
such as will be approved of God ; and as 
a constant sense of being accountable to 
God for every action is the leading secu- 
rity for such a line of conduct, none will 
speak tightly of such a principle to those 
in whose virtue they have any interest. 

This is one of the many instances m 
which vice is obliged to yield to virtue. 
The young lady whom I introduced a few 
pages ago would not have chosen, while 
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she indulged her own indolence, to re- 
commend the same sort of indulgence t(» 
those on who9e active exertions she de- 
pended for any of her comforts. By this 
lest ive may often be abia to dlscofor 
what is really right, and to detect what 
is really wrong. But to return lo our 
more immediate subject. 

In order to render the belief of our be- 
ing accountable to God a governing prin- 
ciple, it is necessary that we, in the first 
place, endeavour to impress it upon our 
minds by seriouely attending tc what is said 
of it in the Scriptures of both the Old and 
New Testaments ; and in order to keep 
up the force of the impression, that we 
recall it frequently to our remembrance, 
particularly before and after the perform- 
ance of any action that is not of a nature 
morally iuditferent. 

Now all this, you perceive, must be 
your own act and deed. All that any 
friend can do, is to stir you up to the ne- 
cessary eiertioB : but still I pray you to 
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remember, that before it can be of any 
benefit to you, the principle must have 
been made your own. That you may 
meet with as tittle to obstruct you as pos- 
sible in thus improving the idea of ac- 
countableness mto an active principle, I 
shall now endeavour to put you on your 
guard against the obstacles you are most 
likely to meet with, so that they may 
either be avoided or overcome. 

The first I shall mention arises from 
a temptation by which we are at all agea 
very apt to be beset, viz. measuring our 
attainments and deficiencies, our good and 
our bad qualities, by a false standard ; and 
rejoicing in the flattering assurance we 
thence obtain, that we are no worse than 
others. 

Miss Gloss affords an instance exactly 
in point. She lives with her grand- 
mama, a lady of great age and experience, 
and of excellent good sense, and who, 
notwithstanding her extreme fondness for 
her grandchild, sees and points out her 
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faults. She never has, however, in anj 
instance, been able to convince Miss Gloss 
that ahe was much to blame, or to lead 
her to any eerious purpose of amendment : 
for unfortunately it lias happened, that of 
every fault which her grandmother has 
discovered, some one or other of Miss 
Gloss's companions have been still more 
guilty than herself^ Her method of ar- 
guing is as follows : " Well, I am sure, 
" though I won't say that it was not 
"wrong to do so or so, it was not more 
"wrong in me than in Lady Jane, or 
"Lady Mary, or Miss Louisa, aad yet 
"who finds fault with thesi? Are not 
" they praised and admired by every one ? 
"Why should I pretead to be better than 
"they are ? I wish only I were half as 
" good !" 

This habit of justifying herself by the 
faults of others has created in Miss Gloss 
a propcneity to seek for the faults of 
which she is to make this convenient use. 
She seeks with a wish to find ; and rw> 
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sooner is this wish bom than it gives 
birth to malignity. Never do you hear 
Mies Gloss speak of a generous or noble 
action performed by any one of her ac- 
quaintance. Never does she, of her own 
accord, acknowledge the superiority of 
one who is distinguished for talents, or ad- 
mir&another on account of her genius, or 
praise a third because of her goodness of 
heart j but in none does she fail to dis^ 
ceiTi thfe petty blemish which serves her 
at once as a consolation and escuse for 
conscious inferiority. 

You will consider Miss Gloss as a very 
detestable character : but in truth, my 
dear, she is no worse than the generality 
of what is termed the world. Her faults 
are the natural result of the absence of 
that principle which I have been so 
strenuously recommending. Had Miss 
Gloss kept it perpetually in remembrance 
that she was to be accountable to God 
for her own actions, accountable for the 
talents with which she was endowed, ac- 
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countable for the opportunities of im- 
provement which she possessed, and ac- 
countable for the dispositions she cher- 
ished in her heart, she would have exam- 
ined herself by a less fallacious standard 
than the merits or demerits of those who 
fell within the limited sphere of her ob- 
servation. 

For one who is to mix with the world 
in an elevated situation in society, it is pe- 
culiarly requisite to have the belief of 
being accountable to the supreme Lord 
and Governor of the universe fixed in the 
mind as a principle of action. Where it 
is not thus fixed, nor brought into con- 
stant use, the example of those high in 
rank, in power, or in honors, and the still 
more fatal example of the multitudes 
who offer incense to the possessors of 
these externa! advantages, will be consid- 
ered as the sole criterion of right and 
wrong. 

Those who look not beyond this world 
must inevitably learn to judge of them- 
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Bl%'e3 as they think they are judged oC 
by the world. They will estimate oth- 
ers by the same rule ; and, while they 
see that depravity of heart, and even 
profligacy of manners, prevent not the 
world from offering adulation at thcshi-lne 
of power, they will put a higher value 
on power than on yu-tue; and when 
they compare themselves with those 
who, notwithstanding essential blemish- 
es, are thus courted and caressed, they 
will lay the comparison as an opiate to 
conscience. 

In all situations in society, this species 
of selWelusion is too prevalent. All are 
too apt to think that there is in their par- 
ticular case something that demands and 
obtains particular indulgence ; but it is in 
the higher classes alone that this false 
sentiment has a chance of remaining un- 
conibated ; because to persons thus un- 
fortunately situated truth does not pre- 
lent itself unsought for, as it frequently 
•es in a less elevated sphere. To thosQ 
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1 who have been nurtured in false notions- 

of their own inherent superiority, truth 
is, in general, but an unwelcome guest ; 
and who, knowing it to be such would 
dare to introduce it to the company of a 
superior ? Not surely those who, from 
motives of vanity or self-interest, solicit 
that superior's favor I 

Even those established laws of polite- 
I nese, which give to polished society its 

I most fascinating charms, are, m this view, 

unfriendly to virtue. They teach friends 
to flatter; and, by making it a principle 
never to speak any thing that is not 
agreeable, they prevent sincerity itself 
from speaking what is true. 

You will from this observe, that when 

L erroneous opinions have been formed by 
persons in the situations to which 1 al- 
lude, they have not the same chance of 
detecting their own errors, as persons 
whose observations on human character 
are exercised in a wider field. The ve- 
ry highest, are, in this respect, litt]«4esff 
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ulisadvantageously situated tliaii the very 
lowest classes of society. The individu- 
als of each are confined to a narrow cir- 
■c)c; but those who move in the higher 
have, a pecuhar disadvantage arising from 
this circumstance, viz. that, narrow as 
. their circle is, they cannot fail to observe 
f feow much it gives the tone to all that ap- 
proach it. With such temptations from 
without and from withJn, what is there 
to preserve the pure integrity of virtue, 
but the perpetual consciousness of actu^ 
1 the presence of " Him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity?" — of Him, 
before whora all distinctions are annihi- 
lated, but those which shall endure for- 
L ever ! — who has ordained to each state 
I its peculiar advantages, its peculiar difii- 
cultioa, and its peculiar dangers ; and 
who from each individual will require a 
strict account of the talents with which 
he has been especially entrusted. 

You, my dearest Lady Elizabeth, yoii 
who never turned a reluctant ear to the 
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instructions of your friend, you who never 
bent an unwillii^ eye on the path of di>- 
ly, will still with the same endearing do 
cility enter into the spirit of the impor- 
tant doctrine now recommended to your 
attention. So when the Judge of all shall 
appear on the throne of his glory, ye 
likewise shall appear with joy ; having, 
like the wise virgins in the parable, 
^ kept your lamp trimmed, and your light 
burning,'' ever ready to attend the call 
t)f your Lord. Farewell. 

J^oy. 25, 1806, 
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My dear Lady ElizcAeth^ 

Thb belief of our being accountable to 
God for all our thoughts, words and ac- 
tions, naturally leads us to the considera- 
tion of the perpetual presence of the De- 
ity; a truth so inseparably connected 
ivith the former, that we cannot separate 
them even in idea* 

^^ From the things that are made it evi- 
dently appears there is a God :'' a truth 
so obvious, that we are apt to think it 
could not fail to be discovered by reason ; 
and that by reason the discovery was no 
sooner made than it began to connect 

5 
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with it the idea of retribution. Dark in- 
deed, and very confused, were the notions 
which unassidted reason struck out upon 
both subjects; but to us, hght from on 
high has sprung. Let us bail its radiant 
beams ; and pursue with gladness of heart 
the path which our God has in mercy 
vouchsafed to illuminate.* 

A steadfast faith in the omniscience 
and omnipresence of the Deity is the 
foundation of all religious worship: a 
truth to which all ages and all nations 
bear testimony. The belief of it is not 



* This is bj no means asserted from a belief 
that the hamao race nas ever destitute of all 
light upon Ibis subject from Ihe source of revela- 
lioQ. Il, on the conlrary, appears ettremely 
doubtful nbetheranj' of the truths of what is com- 
moul; termed natural religion would have ever 
been discovered by the human understanding 
without such assistance. The eiistence of a su- 
preme First Cause, esaentiallj wise and good, may 
therefore, with more propriety, be said to have 
been ascerlaioed than discoyered by human 
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con^ned to those only to whom the 
knowledge of salTation by our Saviour 
Jesus Christ has been granted ; but, how- 
ever disligiired by superstition, or obscur- 
ed by ignorance, it pervades the human 
race. 

You, indeed, perhaps have heard, or 
may hereafter chance to hear, of Athe- 
ists — men who pretend not to believe io 
the being or attributes of God: but, as I 
have no faculties to comprehend how 
any creature, endowed with reason, can 
doubt the evidence of all its faculties, I 
confess I have always remamed doubtful 
with regard to the existence of such a 
species of non-belief, I wish it were no 
less difHcult to understand why a firm be- 
lief in the being and attributes of God is 
attended with so little effect as it too fre- 
quently appears to be. You will, I am 
persuaded, anticipate my explanation of 
the cause, by reflecting on what I have 
already urged upon the difference be- 
tween knowledge and active principle. 
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By those wbo have cast off the fear of 
God, and done wickedly, every recollec- 
tion of the divine presence must he made 
in ai^ish of soul. It is to the imio- 
cent and upright alone that it opens a 
never-failing source of consolation and de- 

light. 

The support which a heart conscious 
of sincere integrity receives, from an as- 
surance of itB being seen by Him who 
will bring to judgment every secret 
thought, can perhaps be only truly appre- 
ciated by those who have seen their most 
meritorious actions misconstrued by the 
ignorance or malevolence of their fellow- 
creatures. 

At all times, however, and in all sea- 
sons, the sublime idea of an ever-present 
God is fraught with hope and joy to such 
as seek his favour and protection. Let 
us pity the callous heart of him who 
could without emotion read the address 
of the Hebrew bard, in confemplaiing 
this elevating subject : 
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Lord, thou hast searched me and 
*'knowa me. Thou knoweat my dowii- 
" sitting and mine uprising; thou under- 
" standest my thoughts afar off. Thou 
"compassest my path, and art acqualnt- 
"ed with all my ways; for there is nota 
"word in my tongue, but lo! thou know- 
'*est it altogether. Thou hast heset me 
"behind and before, and laid tliine hand 
"upon me. Such knowledge is too won- 
"derful for me ; I cannot attain unto it. 
"Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
" whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
"If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
" there : if I make my bed in hell, thou 
"art there. If I take the wings of 
"the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
'' most parts of the sea, even there shall 
"thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
■• shall hold me." 

Delightful is the consciousness of being 

thus upheld by almighty power, and wrapt 

as it were in the arms of omnipotence ! 

When we cast our eyes upon the wonders 

5* 
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of creation, and behold in the heavens- 
which are the work of his hands, the in- 
numerable worlds which are placed near 
enough to be socn, and yet at such im- 
mense distance as to be but barely seen^ 
when we learn the real magnitude of any 
one of these stupendous orbs, and com- 
pare it with the seeming size, and reflect 
what an effort of human intellect it re- 
quired to gain some feeble glimmerings of 
knowledge concerning the laws whicli 
guide it in its course, into what insignifi- 
cance do we sink ! And yet, my beloved 
child, we are assured by Him, by whom 
all these worlds were called into exist- 
ence, that our souls are precious in hid 
sight ; and that though these worlds shall 
perish, our souls shall never perish, but 
that they shall be happy or miserable 
through all the ages of eternity. 

God has not left it in our power to 
chooee whether we shall exist or not. 
We may, by self-murder, change the state 
of our existence, and cut ourselves oft' 
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from that chance of happiness, which, 
while there is opportumtj of repentance, 
ta allowed to even the worst of sinners ; 
but though we may destroy the body, 
we cannot shorten the duration of the 
Boul. 

We can no more alter any of the laws 
which God has established for the gov- 
ernment of the moral and intellectual 
world, by any imagination we may enter- 
tain concerning them, than we can alter 
the laws of the material world by our 
foolish fancies. Suppose a person, who 
likes to lie in bed all day, and takes spe- 
cial care to have all his windows well se- 
cured from the intrusion of any ray of 
light, should, while he rejoices in dark- 
ness, take it into his head to imagine that 
the sun had forgotten to rise, and wa» 
never again to shine upon the world, 
should we not think him very absurd i* 
How much more so should we consider 
him if he proceeded to act upon this 
foolish supposition, and to order all his 
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affairs as if the world was thenceforth fd ' 
be involved in perpetual night; and this 
on no better grounds than because he 
could not through his massj shutters see 
the sun! 

And yet on no better foundation than 
this do thousands, and tens of thousands, 
order the affairs that are of the last im" 
portance to their eternal happiness. Lor- -i 
ing to live in mental darkness, they fooW 1 
ishly encourage themselves in cherishing 
a belief that there is no light, and conti- 
nue to persuade themselves, that since 
they think so, it must be so, till that aw- 
ful period arrives, when the fabric of 
their dwelling is dissolved, and the un- 
welcome sun of truth bursts on their as- 
tonished souls ! 

Never, oh [ never may any of the child- 
ren so dear to my affections be in the 
number of this self-deluded multitude! 
May they never forget that God has en- 
dowed them with reasonable souls, and 
made them accountable for the use the^ 
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make of the faculties he has bestowed ; 
tliat he has made them capable of eternal 
happiness, and liable to incur the penally 
of eternal pain : that he has placed this 
happiness and misery in their own imme- 
diate reach ; but that while he lias guard- 
ed them from the latter by the monitions 
of reason, the remonstrances of conscience, 
and the light of revelation, he has called 
them to the former by the most power- 
ful impulses of nature; has made hearen 
and earth, all the work^ of creation and 
providence, instrumental to their instruo 
tion, and that be has promised the aids 
of divine grace to lead them to everlaat- * 
iug glory. 

If the God, who is ever present with 
us, not only wills our happiness, but (to 
use the lai^uage suited to our present 
weakness) has taken infinite pains to se- 
cure it to us, does it not follow, that we 
are bound on our part to pursue that path 
towards it which he has pointed out? 
Now this path, though it is acknowledged 
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nari'ow, is neither thorny nor intri- 
cate. 

We must, if we desire to keep upon it, 
be vigilant. We must endeavour to at- 
tain a complete control over every pas- 
sion which would lead us to transgress its 
bounds. We must teach self-will to re- 
linquish its impetuosity, and self-love to 
unite itself in fu-m alliance with charity 
and benevolence. We may lay our ac- 
counts with having much to resist, and 
something to suffer: and we can neitlier 
suffer nor resist without the exertion of 
activity and fortitude. Activity and for- 
titude are therefore most necessary to 
our success; let us but exert them as we 
ought, and the obstacles, which at first 
view appeared most formidable, will vahr 
ish and be forgotten. Adieu. 
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k. I TRUST my dearest Lady Elizabeth is 
^t yet so tired of the subject on which 
I entered in my last letter, as to be averse 
from renewing it. Did our Hving in the 
presence of God depend upon our own 
choice, and was the all-seeing eye of 
Deity to be withdrawn whenever we 
please (o exclude it from our thoughts, 
then indeed the friend might be deemed 
impertinent who endeavoured to recall 
the unbidden guest. But as there cannot 
be a moment throughout the whole peri- 
od of our existence, in which we can act 
unwitnessed by our Creator and Judge, 
and as we are by him expressly told that 
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"he that seelli in secret shall reward us 
"openly," no means ought to be neglect- 
ed or despised which can afford us any 
assistance towards estabhshing this im- 
portant truth as a principle in our minds. 

It IS in the season of youth, while the 
heart is most alive to every generous im- 
pulse, and when nature, sensible of its 
weakness, teaches it to glow with grati- 
tude for the protection of which it stands 
so much in need, that a habit of living in 
the presence of God can he most effectun 
ally established. ' m 

Very happy I am in the idea of having 
in some degree contributed towards lay- 
ing a foundation for the establishment of 
this habitual consideration of the most 
important of truths in the minds of my 
young friends ; nor, while I can thus flat- 
ter myself, shall I ever look back, but 
with pleasure and satisfactiMi, to the 
houi-3 we spent together in that retire- 
ment, which I purposely preferred to 
gayer scenes, in order to have it in mj; 



power to beslow on jou an undnided at- 
tention. 

It was there you first learned " to look 
tbrough nature up to nature's God ;" it 
was there you first began to read, in the. 
wondrous fitbric of the universe, the wi»-i 
dom and the power of the great Creators, 
and, when you became sensible of ther 
manifestations of his goodness, how did 
you rejoice in the consciousness that thiB. 
great Creator, so full of wisdom and be- 
nevolence, is " the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being!'' May 
this reflection be ever, as it then was, a 
subject of delight and gladness to your 
heart ! and such you may be assured it ev- 
er will be, wliile you persevere in culti- 
vating in yourself a disposition to keep it 
perpetually in remembrance 

Gratitude is one of the most delightful 
emotions of which we are susceptible. 
Nut even a conviction of unwortiiincss in 
the person to whom we have in any in- 
stance been indebted for an act of kind- 
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nees, can stifle the pleasure which accom- 
panies every recollection of such circum- 
stance in a truly generous mind. But 
■when otir gratitude ascends towards an 
object whom wc perfectly love and cor- 
dially esteem, it is then a feeling of pure 
and unmixed delight ; a feeling which el- 
evates and harmonizes the soul, and in- 
dines us to impart to others a share of 
die felicity which glows within our own 
bosoms. 

These arc the joys which religion be- 
stows on her sincere votaries. 

But then — the religion of which I 
speak, is not a thing made up of shreds 
and patches. It ia not a thing to be resum- 
ed at intervals, and to which you are only 
to devote the fag ends of your time. It is 
not to be considered as a science, in its na- 
ture separate and distinct from the con- 
duct and concerns of life ; but as the life 
of every duty, the animating principle of 
eveiy action: it must dwell, not upon 
your lips, but in your heart. 
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1 am aware that it is not thus that you 
will at all times hear it represented. Peo- 
ple who are destitute either of capacity 
or inclination i'or examining the nature 
of that gracious covenant wiiich God of 
his infinite mercy has proraulged, when 
they recommend religion to you, will 
speak of it as a matter of raere propriety 
and decorum, an accomplisliuient becom- 
ing your sex and age; while by otiiers, 
still more foolish or more ignorant, an ob- 
servation of its ceremonies may be en- 
forced, from a belief that they will oper- 
ate as a charm in keepingyou from evil- 

Into this sort of superstition I am per- 
suaded you have too much good sense to 
be apt to fall. Never, indeed, can you 
fall into it, while you make a practice of 
reading the word of God with attention, 
and with a view to imbibe the spirit of 
-the precepts it enforces, and the doctrines 
f %hich it unfolds. But though you may 
thus be preserved from erroneous no- 
tions concerning what religion is, and 
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what it requires of you to be, still, I must 
repeat it, the most just opinions you can 
Ibrm will be ofno further use than as they 
come to be habitually present to your 
mind. 

Of aH the doctrines of our holy faitli, 
there is none more simple, more easy to 
be understoo<}, or which presents itself to 
us it) a manner so irresistible, as that of 
the presence of God; and yet, where it 
has not been early impressed as a practi- 
cal doctrine, how feeble is its influence in 
preserving us from ihe coaimtesion of sins! 

I-n every prayer we offer up to the Al- 
mighty, we solemnly recognize the awful 
truth; for, without a firm belief in the 
immediate presence of the Being to whom 
Wir prayers are addressed, we are guilty 
of profaneness in repeating them, inas- 
much as in doing so we " take the name 
of the Lord our God in vain." Thus de- 
votion, which should bo found the most 
effectual means of improving our faith in 
the everlasting presence of God, into aq,_ 
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active and abiding principle, is converted 
into an engine of superstition. It not on- 
ly ceases to be of any use, but, by creat- 
ing a habit of self-delusion and of dissimiH 
lation, is positively injurious. 

A subject, which involves in if consc- 
>^aences of so very serious a nature, de- 
-Hiands a little fuilher attention. Let us 
then endeavour to find out the cause why 
tpeople, sometimes even through life, go 
repeating their prayers in this careless 
reprehensible manner; and then in- 
lUire how the fatal error may most effec- 
Sually be avoided. 

- That children should, even from early 
infancy, be accustomed to begin and end 
the day with prayer, will not be disputed 
by any one who considers the i'orcc ol 
il&bil, and observes how the return ol 
ly slated period serves to recall the 
'flame trains of thought to which we hare 
*for any length of time been used regular- 
ly to devote it. On this account it be- 
comes proper, even before children can 




form any adequate idea of tlie duty Kif 
prayer, to enioree it3 performance, and 
to teach thcm^ the Jorm before they can 
acquire tlie spirit of devotion. 

It however too often happens, that 
the habit, thus acquired, of repeating a 
certain set of words mechanically, at cer- 
tain hours, Is all that it is thought neces- 
sary to teach. The habit remains, per- 
haps, tlirough life; but it remains as it 
was at first — mechanical. It produces no 
impression of the presence of God upon 
the mind: it excites no emotion of love, 
or of gratitude, or of veneration, in the 
heart, and consequently has no Influence 
apon the conduct. 

When people have been long ac- 
customed to slur over their d&votions in 
this careless manner, and to cheat them- 
selves into a belief, that by repeating a 
form of words they do all that Is requir- 
ed in the performance of this momentous- 
duty, the consequences which I have 
pointed out must inevitably follow; for it 



tnust be very evident to jour understand- 
ing, that if even at the moment when v 
solemnly invoke the Moat High with our ' 
lips, no serious consideration of his imme- 
diate presence comes into our minds, 
there is little chance that amid the busif . 
ness or pleasures of life it willmtrude up- j 
on our thoughts. "The fool says in his 
lieart, there is no God;" but to say 
that there is a God, and yet to live as if 
there were none ; to address liim with the 
lips as if lie were present, and yet never 
seriously to reflect whether he be really 
so, is folly, of a nature still more strange 
and unaccountable. 

A poet, with whose writings you will, 
/ hope, be one day acquainted, in speak- 
ing on tills subject, justly obsen'es, that 
I " Men may lire fools, but foola they cannot 



e as this certainly is, it is no lesK - 
iae, that the wisdom which does not ai* 
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rive till death begins to open the gates of 
elernitj, arrives too late to be oi' use. 
To you, my dear child, may it come on 
the wings of lii'e's early morn, and accom- 
pany you to its closing day ; and may you 
never forget, that if in the fear of God 
wisdom has its beginning, it is in a con- 
tinual sense of his presence that it has its 
best support. 

By what 1 have said, you will observe 
the fatal consequences of trusting in the 
efficacy of any mere outward forms of 
devotion, and be sensible of the disadvan- 
tage under which those must labour, who 
have never been led beyond the first me- 
chanical rules, which are m fact of no 
other use than as a preUminary towards 
the formation of devotional habits. 

By those who have never learned ti 
lift their hearts to God, he may be ad>i 
dressed with punctual regularity through 
every stage of life, without producing any 
sense of his immediate presence on the 
mind. But never can it be thus with an*. 
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ihe beioTeJ children to wliora I now 
address mjself. So casilj were tliey im- 
pressed with love, and reverence, and 
ijratitude, towards their great Creator, 
that piety seemed in iHcm the spontane- 
ous offsprii^ of feeling. The habit of 
looking up to God through all his works,* 
and of considering him as the author and 
giver of every good, as it seemed of all 
other habits that which was with least 
difficulty acquired, so [ trust it will of all 
others be found to have taken the deep- ! 
est root. But, though planted in a con- 
genial soil, it will not spring unless care 
be taken to cherish and improve it. That 
care, my dearest Lady Elizabeth, must 
now be yours. In aid of it, take all I now ] 
can oiler — a few affectionate instructions. 
In order to render prayer an effectual 
mean of establishing an abiding sense of 
the presence of Deity in your heart, 1 
should earnestly recommend if to you, be* 
fore you bow the knee to God, to ask 
yourself the following (juestions: "To 
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" wliom am I going to address myself ? 
" Am I about f o speak to the great Crea- 
" tor of the universe! — to Him whom 
" angels and arch-angels worship; who is 
" from eternity to eternity unchangeably 
" the same ! — to Him who knows every 
" thought that passes through my heart, 
" and has been tlie witness of all my ao 
" lions ! And how can I, weak, and igno- 
" rant, and sinful, as I am, hope to have 
" my prayers accepted ? I hope to have 
" them accepted through the Lord Jesus 
" Christ, my redeemer and mediator. He 
" has commanded, he has taught me to 
" pray ; and througli his merits and inter- 
" cessions will make ray prayers accept- 
" able at the throne of grace." 

Some such reflections as these, serious- 
ly made before you enter upon the duty 
of prayer, will make the regular perform- 
ance of it the certain means of keeping 
alive a sense of the Divine Presence in 
your heart. Of other benefits to be de- 
rived from prayer, I shall liave occasion 
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to speak more fully hereafter: I now 
confine myself solely to the consideration 
of its use as tending to impress our minds 
with such a conviction of the presence of 
God as cannot I'ail to influence our con- 
duct. But this conviction must not only 
be sincere ; it must be constant. Though. 
it returns with the morning dew, it must 
not like the morning dew evaporate with 
the heat of the mid-day sun. 

Id n^'der to prevent this, a habit of 
loon .4g up to God, as the disposer of eTi- ( 
ery event in life, as the dispenser of ev&- 
ry blcssuv^, and as the immediate giver 
of every good, must be acquired and 
cherished. This is, in my opinion, the 
giand arcana of happiness. It enhances 
the value of every blessing, and alleviates 
the pain of every sorrow. 

The truth of this may at present be 
best illustrated to you by a familiar exam- 
ple. When you are gratified by the pos- 
session of any object u^on which you 
have set your heart, does not the idea of 
its having been bestowed as a mark of 
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aiTcction by a fond and indulgent parent* 
add to your gratification? Or, when you 
are disappointed in your wislies, bnt are 
at the same time convinced that the ob- 
ject was withheld from motives of affec- 
tion, and with a view to procure for you 
a greater good than the accomplishment 
of your wishes could have bestowed, does 
not the conviction instantly disarm disap- 
pointment of its sting? If our confidence 
in the wisdom, love and affection of a be- 
ing subject to error can thus operate, 
how much more effectually must our confi- 
dence in the wisdom and goodness of our 
heavenly Father tend to rejoice or tran- 
quillize our hearts! One thing more 1 
shall only mention. m 

As the works of nature tend much." 
more than the works of art to raise our 
thoughts to heaven, I would earnestly re- 
commend it to you to pursue the study, 
ior which you appeared to have such a 
decided taste. Natural history, in all its 
branches, leads the mind to a perpetual 
admiration of the wisdom and power of 
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ilie Supreme Being. Of its efficacy in 
producing habits of attention, I had ma- 
ny convincing proofs ; but had it anawer- 
cd no other purpose than to cherish in 
your mind those feelings tiiat arise from 
contemplating the wisdom of God m his 
works, the time bestowed on it would not 
have been spent in vain. Happily, the 
hours thus devoted passed pleasantly as 
well as profitably; nor did 1 ever observe 
that the glow of animation, which natu- 
rally arises from pursuing what is agreea- 
ble to the fancy, received the slightest 
check from connecting that pursuit with 
sentiments allied to the spirit of devotion. 

May the search after truth, in all its 
forms, be ever attended with similar sat- 
isfaction ! May every pursuit into which 
you enter with avidity be not only inno- 
cent in its nature, but in some degree cal- 
culated to strengthen your faith, to in- 
vigorate your hope, and to keep you un- 
spotted from the world! Adieu. 

Dec. 3, 180S. 
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Let us, mj dear young friend, belore 
we proceed any farther in the examina- 
tion of those principles on which we build 
our hopes of present peace and future 
happiness, cast a retrospective glance at 
the ground we have already passed. 

A belief in the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, I have considered as the 
first principle of all religion : truth and 
justice, as the first principles of moral rec- 
titude. I have endeavoured to impress 
upon your raind a distinct notion of the 
difference between knowledge and princi- 
ple, and shewn you that our belief in 
God, as our present witness and our future 
judge, must be grafted in our hearts, so 
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as to recur and operate with constant, 
unremitting force, before it is to us as a 
principle. 

With regard to our ideas of truth and 
justice, the case is exactly similar. We 
may entertain very just notions respect- 
ing both, and be perfectly well instructed 
concerning the obligations we are under 
to the practice of virtues which are so 
essential to tlie happiness of society, and, 
notwithstanding all this instruction, be in 
our dealings neitlicr jusl nor tnee. De- 
pend upon it» we shall be neither one nor 
other until truth and justice become )ia- 
bits of our minds, and, by becoming such, 
are converted into active principles. 

It would be absurd to perplex you with 
■abstract definitions concerning the nature 
of these important principles ; and to 
speak of their utility must be supcrilu- 
0U6 : but, supposing you perfectly well 
informed in regard to every thing thai 
can be urged in favour of justice and of 
trutli, I shall confine myself to such points 
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as may most effectually tend to establish 
you in their practice. 

To speak the truth at all times from 
the heart, appears at first view to be so 
easy and so natural, that we are inclined 
to wonder why it shoidd not be always 
thus spoken. And so it would be spoken, 
were it not ior the passions by which we 
arc too ol'fen iniiucnced. 

There is not a passion in the human 
heart that does not in some degree tend 
to lead us astray I'rom the simplicity of 
truth. Love blinds us to the faults and 
imperfections of its object, and so pre- 
vents us from seeing trutlL Fear deters 
us from acknowledging it, and makes us 
even go over to the other side, and take 
the part of falsehood. Hatred puts a 
thicker bandage on our eyes than love ; 
and spite, and envy, and malice, are all 
sworn foes of truth and justice. Pride, 
by enhancing our own merits, and excit- 
ing exa^eraled notions of our own im- 
portance, leads us far aslrav from truths 
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and self-love gives it such an artful col- 
onring', thai it is scarcely to be detected- 
through the deep disguise. 

Exposed as we are to the perpetual 
recurrence of some or other of these pas- 
sions, how arc we to preserve ourselves 
in a steady adherence to truth, so as nev- 
er to depart from it, even when assailed 
by the strongest temptation ? I confess 
I know of no way which is to a certainty 
effectual, but that of living in a constant 
and unremitting consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God. The desire of pleasing him 
will then be the predominant desire of 
our hearts ; and this desire, when it be- 
comes habitual, will, by destroying the 
power of the malignant passions, cut off 
the most formidable enemies which truth 
has to encounter. It will then be our 
first wish, with regard to those we love, 
that they should be beloved by God; 
and therefore, instead of dissembling their 
faults, we shall endeavour to amend them^ 
Fear will then enlist on the side of truth;. 
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lor how should we fear ''those who can 
cnly kill the hotly," when impressed 
with an awful consciousness of standing 
in the presence of Him, " who can cast 
soul and body into fire everlasting?" 

Were our faith in the existence and 
presence of the Deity sufficiently strong, 
and our behef in a state of future retri- 
bution sufficiently accurate, it would be 
almost impossible for us in any instance 
to make a willing departure from truths 
All the little arts of palliation and equivo- 
cation would then be held in deserved ab- 
horrence. We should, in all we say, speak 
as those who "speak not unto men, but 
unto God;" who know, that as he now 
Bees us, we shall hereafter be seen by aJI. 

A child, who had been induced to tell 
lies through fear of punishment, would 
not (unless the habit were very invete- 
rate indeed) tell a falsehood in which he 
was certain of being immediately detect- 
ed. And what is the span of life! how 
abort! how uncertain! How little is it 
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worth our pains, for any paltry consider- 
ation, to dissemble what, in a little, a 
vertf little while, will stand revealed to 
men and angels ! 

The farther my acquaintance with the 
world extends, the more deeply am 1 
confirmed in the opinion, that the princi- 
ples of truth have no other solid basis 
than the fear of God. If I have ever 
been led to imagine that notions of hon- 
our and of sell-respect would insure a 
strict adherence to truth and justice, I 
have been amply convinced of my error I 

Honour, true and genuine honour, has 
indeed the spirit of truth and justice for 
its very essence- It is, when thus con- 
nected, immutable and inflexible in its 
decrees; obliging people to act in the 
wivacy of retirement as they would act 
fio the crowded theatre of public life; 
pving to promises the force of law, and 
to confidence received, the bond of secu- 
rity. And does not the principles of re- 
ligion do all this.'' Religion is therefore 
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the basis of honour. Seriously, and frost 
conviction, I can assure you, that the 
sense of honour, which has no other 
foundation than the opinion of the world, 
has neither strength nor substance. Be- 
fore the impetuosity of the passions it 
melts like the snow-flake, which is now 
driven against my window by the south* 
em wind ! 

Nor is an habitual sense of the pn 
ence of God less essential to the practice 
of justice, than I have shown it to be 
essential to the practice of truth. Truth 
and justice are inseparably connected. 
They who love the one must cherish the 
other. They who despise the one must 
forsake the other also. The same pas- 
sions which lead to a transgression of 
the one will lead to a transgression of 
the other ; and the same principles which 
preserve the integrity of the one will fix 
a regard to the other in our hearts. So 
long as we permit pride, or self-love, or 
interest, or fear, or any other passion, to. 
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induce us to make exceptions with regard 
to the strict practice of either truth or 
justice, we deceive ourselves if we ima- 
gioe that truth and justice are to us as 
principles. We, in that case, have in 
lact no principles. We are the mere 
.'slaves of present impulse, and live as the 
brutes which perish. 

Justice, in its strictest sense, includes 
the strict peri'ormaiice of all the duties 
I "fwe owe to God, to our fellow-creatures, 
I juid to ourselves. If justice be in our 
I -hearts a principle of actioit, we ehaJI care- 
I ^lly inform oui'selves of. the nature and 
K^xtent of these several duties, so that we 
may he found deficient in none : giving 
unto Cjesar what is Cesar's, and render- 
ing unto God what is God's. 

If God be indeed our creator, preserv- 

l-'fer, and bountiful benefactor, we owe him 

I Bdebt of love, reverence, and gratitude, 

^ ki^hich it would be the highest injustice 

1o withhold. 

If we have becD by any meaus inforn>- 
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cd that God has made to mankind any 
revelation concerning the divine nature 
and the divine will, and held forth in 
that revelation promises of eternal hap- 
piness upon certain conditions, ivo caimot 
refrain from diligent inquiry concerning 
the nature of these conditions, without 
being guilty of injustice to our own souls. 
Thus to inquire is therefore a duty which 
we owe jointly to God and to ourselves. 

My expectations concerning you, my 
beloved child, lead me to hope that j'ou 
will enter into this inquiry with eager- 
ness: and to give you all the aid in my 
power, is the object to which the second 
part of this series of letters shall be de- 
voted. In the mean time, let us observe 
how the first principles of religion, and 
the first principles of morality, aid and 
support each other, even in their simplest 
forms. 

Justice demands of us, that we should 
do to others as we would be done by in 
the like case : that is to say, as we could 
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not but acknowledge to bo just if done to 
ourselves. If justice be fixed as a princi- 
ple in our hearts, we shall not permit 
pride to whisper any exceptions against 
this universal rule. We shall no more 
dare to deceive, or to injure, or to insult 
a person who is in rank, or fortune our 
inferior, than we should dare to ensnare, 
deceive, injure or insult one whom for- 
tune has placed upon her highest pinna- 
cle, and armed with power to crush and 
to destroy us. 

If the spirit of justice be in us, we shall 
ever be ready to support the cause of 
truth, I recommend this to your parti- 
cular attention, because I have too much 
reason to believe, that it is a maxim 
which does not, in general, meet with 
the attention it deserves. Attachment 
to the party we espouse, or to the friends 
We love, or to the relations in whom we 
are (on any account) interested, seem, in 
some instances, to be deemed apology 
sufficient for departing from truth, and 
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perrerting justice. Under this impres- 
sion, people without scruple pronounce 
upon the cause which they know not: 
they without examining determine: they 
without hearing condemn. The reputa- 
tion which towers too high for them to 
destroy, they endeayour to undermine^ 
and by hints, and shrugs, and whispen 
insinuate the falsehoods, which, if openly 
brought forward, would be repelled with 
all the force of truth! People may, and 
I fear often really do, flatter themselves, 
that in acting thus, they act wisely; nay, 
if to screen a friend, or to support a par- 
ty, be the object they have in view, that 
they act virtuously ! Such are the fatal 
delusions to which a deficiency of moral 
and religious principle exposes the human 
mind ! 

I would not judge severely of any one^ J 
I would make every allowance for the- 
exaggerations of partiality, and am willing 
to admit that it is extremely difficult to 
keep the judgment unbiassed by the pre- 



jiijices of afFection. But no ibiidiiess of 
afiectioti, no tenderness of friendsliip, can 
be admitted as a plea for violating the 
laws of charity, and outraging the princi- 
ples of justice. Pohtical expediency may, 
indeed, appear a siifikient apology in the 
eyes of the world ; but we have no rea- 
son to believe that when we appear be- 
fore the throne of God, it will then be 
accepted as an excuse for the broach of 
, any positive commandment. " Whoso- 
I " ever loveth father or mother, or sister 
' " or brother, more than me," saith our 
Saviour, " is not worthy of me." 

To preserve us from incurring tlie guilt 
of rash and eiToneous judgments, we have 
been expressly told, that " with wliat 
"judgment we judge, we shall be judg- 
** ed ; and that with what measure we 
" mete, it shall he measured to us again." 
Nor arc the consequences of having 
been by the force of prejudice betrayed 
into injustice, unfclt even in thcprcscnt 
state. 

8 
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The mind must be very callous indeed 
that is not wounded by the consciousness 
of having injured an innocent person by 
misrepresentations, even where no malice 
was intended. How much more so when 
conscious of having yielded to the impulse 
of groundless resentment, and of having 
been a prey to the rashness of credu- 
lity!— 

You will find this beautifully illustrated 
in one of the eastern fables, where a man 
is represented as having left his sleeping 
child to the care of his faithful dt^. On 
returning home he finds the cradle over- 
turned, and the floor besmeared with 
blood, and, without waiting to examine, 
instantly kills the dog as the supposed 
murderer of his child. No sooner was 
the rash act committed, than, lifting the 
cradle, he finds his child safe and well, 
and observes at the same time the man- 
gled carcase of a serpent, which had 
been destroyed by the faithful animal, 
whose services he had, in the rashness 
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of I'urj, requited witK sucli deep ingrati- 
tude. 

I could give you many instances of real 
and irremediable evils produced by acW 
of rash injustice. But even where th« | 
evils produced are of a less serious na- 
ture, they may deeply affect the happi- 
ness of our fellow creatures, it is there- 
fore of infinite moment to acquire, in early 
life, such habits of justice and of truth, as 
may serve as a perpetual guard, not only 
against the more heinous breaches of 
their laws, but against those petty trans- 
gressions of them, which, though they do 
not alarm the conscience, are extremely 
injurious to the integrity of the moral" 
character. 

In order to this, you must accustom 
yourself to speak of the absent as if they 
were invisibly present; and to those who 
are present, to speak in no other way 
than you are conscious you will speak of 
them in absence. Thus shall truth and 
justice become habits of your mind, so fix- 




ed and settled there in the precious h>- 
(erval that is yet between you and the 
world, that when you launch upon its dan- 
gerous sea, you may not make shipwreck 
»i your conscience. 

At present you are happily exempt 
from many of the temptations to dissimur 
lation and injuetice hy which you will 
hereafter be assailed; but if the princi- 
ples, by which these temptations are to 
be resisted, are not now formed, what is 
to save you from becoming their prey? 
Instead then of thbkiag how you will act 
in fiiture untried scenes, be careful to reg- 
ulate your conduct in the present ; and 
instead of thinking yourselves virtuous, 
because you have not been giulty of ac- 
tions to which you had no temptation, 
make frequent and anxious inquiry of 
your own heart, how far you have, in 
thought, or word, or deed, offended 
against those principles of justice and in- 
tegrity in which you have been amply io- 
slructed.^ 
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That the blessing of Him %vho is the 
God of truth may rest upon you, is the 
earnest prayer of your truly affectionate 
friend. 
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OiT casting^ my eye over my last letteiv. J 
1 am a little apprehensive that my dear- 
est Lady Elizabeth may consider the ' 
principles it inculcates as somewhat too I 
rigidly austere- " It is impossible," you 
will say, "to pay that strict regard to 
" truth which I have enforced, without 
" ofifending against politeness. We can- 
** not shock people, who are disagreeable 
" to us, by telling them that they are so; 
"nor can we tell people, when they in- 
" termpt us by an unseasonable visits 
" that we wish they had staid at home." 1 

No, my dearj we cannot in justice da 
either; for we have no right to shock or 
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to offend those who hare given us no 
moral cause of offence. Nor do we sin 
against truth by refraining, on such occa- 
sions, to express our feeHngs. But if we 
pretend to regard those for whom we 
have no regard, to respect those for 
whom we have no respect, and gladly to 
receive those whom we in reality arc 
vexed to see, we then sin against truth 
and against our own souls» Nov is this 
sort of simulation so necessary to those 
who live in the world as it is generally 
supposed to be. I could, even in your 
own family, point out to you an honoura^ 
ble proof that it is not : and that even in 
the common intercourse of society, sincer- 
ity need not be sacrificed in order to coih- 
ciliate esteem. I could, on the contrary, 
produce the most satisfactory evidence to 
prove, that the simulation practised by 
vanity and selfishness, in order to deceive 
others into a belief that they are admir- 
ed, or beloved, or esteemed, beyond 
what they really are, is the cause, not on^ 



\y of deeper, but of more frequent of- 
fence, than was ever given by an adher- 
ence to sincerity. The varnish of dissim- 
ulation, however artfully put on, cannot 
be always on; and when but for a mo- 
ment laid aside, the features which it con- 
cealed are seen in even more than native 
deformity. 

Let It then never for a moment be for- 
gotten, that when you make professions of 
regard which you do not feel, jou sin 
against God, against your neighbour, and 
against yourself. You sin against God, 
who is the witness of your dissimulation; 
against your neighbour, who is the victim 
of it ; and against yourself, because, by 
exciting hopes which you never meant to 
fulfil, you incur a debt which you cannot 
discharge without loss, or cancel without 
dishonour. 

To cheat people of their gratitude and 
good will, is no less inconsistent with the 
principles of integrity, than to cheat them 
of' their rdoney : nay, it is in some re- 
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spects worse, because it is a species «f 
dishonesty which can only be practised 
with success on the unsuspicious and the 
upright. 

It is no less foreign to the pure spirit 
of rectitude, to compliment those with 
whom we converse by an apparent adop 
tion of their prejudices. It may not be 
becoming or proper zealously to oppose 
them, but we may, without impropriety^ 
be silent. Never, therefore, I beseech 
you, say what you think will be pleasing, 
in opposition to what you know to be 
true. 

When you are called upon to speak on 
any past transaction, speak the truth 
openly, and candidly, and without re- 
serve. Let neither fear nor love, nor 
any other passion or affection of your 
heart, prevent you from doing justice, by 
inducing you to give any turn or colour- 
ing to suit the purpose of the present 
moment. Whenever the moral charac- 
ter of ^y human beii^ is conceme4> the 
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principles of justice will teach us to speak 
in the same manner in vvhicli we should 
have spoken, if the recording angel stood 
visibly before us, transcribing every word 
we utter into the register of heaven. 

Justice obliges us to be very careful of 
even remotely injuring others; and i 
more strictly does it bind us never 
fraud or malice to deprive them of their 
possessions. Now, though there 
possession so precious, there is none held 
upon so delicate a tenure, as characti 
1 do not speak of character only with 
gard to what are deemed essentials in the 
reputation of either man or woman ; but 
I speak of character ae made up of sep- 
arate qualities, which, taken in the aggre*' 
gate, convey a general idea, which 
either favourable or unfavourable accoixl- 
ing to the nature of tiie qualities sup- 
posed to preponderate. It is upon 
this impression of their general character 
that the influence of every human being 
chiefly, nay, almost entirely, depeof 
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To endeavour to lessen and degrade any 
person, upon the grounds of an unjust and 
ill-founded prejudice, is therefore to de- 
prive them of a portion of their just in- 
fluence ; and if we are conscious that that 
influence would be virtuously exerted, we 
become answerable to God for tlie con- 
sequences. 

Hence arises the more than impropri- 
ety of making such reports of insulated 
facts, or of expressions casualty dropped 
in the unsuspicious carlessness of con- 
fidential intercourse, as may make an 
impression injurious to the character. 
Hence, too, arises the gross injustice of 
reportii^ an expression drawn forth ia 
the heat of argument ; or a sentiment 
sported in jest, as if they were serious 
and decisive indications of the dispositions, 
and opinions, and principles, of the person 
who uttered them. 

To explain how unjust this would be, 
take the following instance. Suppose 
that in the midet of one of your sportive 
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sallies, your papa had turned to me, with 
a smile, and said, " what a little fool thia 
is !" and that I, treasuring up the expres- 
sion, should now go about gravely and 
tell my friends, " that Lord . thought 
his daughter a fool, and that he had told 
me so ;'' in what light would you cotisider 
my conduct ? And yet it is thus, in a 
thousand instances, that words are, in re- 
porting them, so far per^^erted from their 
real meaning, as to serve the purposes of 
falsehood. Let it, then, through the 
whole course of your life, be a rule to 
you, to be no less careful of giving a false 
impression, than of uttering direct and 
notorious untruths. Those who speak 
without reflection, and who are incapable 
of generalizing their ideas, or of taking in 
the whole of any subject, if they have 
not had their minds deeply imbued with 
a sense of justice, may be said to do noth- 
ing else than tell lies through life. And 
eince there are too many who thus light- 
ly speak, it becomes due to justice, not 
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tnily to be careful of what impressions we 
give, but to be careful of what impres- 
sions we receive. 

I A pure and candid mind will always 
he more ready to believe, and more 
pleased to report, good than evil. But 
Hhere is a spurious candour which annihil- 
Ates all moral distinctions between good 
«iid evil, and against this I would zeal- 
vasly warn you. A bad and vicious 
Itction is a bad and vicious action, 
let the person who performed it be 
what and who they will. No eminence 
of station, no charm of manners, no per- 
sonal graces, no engaging qualities, can 
make that right which is in its nature es- 
sentially wrong. If the friend whom we 
most dearly love sins against the laws of 
God and man, we must, in our hearts, 
pronounce the action sinful. But if we 
judge our own hearts, and have a proper 
sense of our own weakness, grief, untinc- 
tured by the arrogance of pride or the 
malignity of contempt, will accompany 
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the sentence. We can have no pleasure 
in dwelling upon the faults of the most 
faulty ; but we must not pronounce the 
iaultj faultless. 

Occasions may. in the course of life oc- 
cur, when, in justice to the innocent, and 
in order to protect them, we may find 
ourselves obliged to expose the guilty* 
But happily such occasions do not often 
occur ; and though, when they do, it be* 
comes our duty, even at the risk of every 
personal evil, to act according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, we ought, even in 
such instances, to go not one single step be^ 
yond what is ahsolvieUf necessary The 
evil which we can do no good by reveal- 
ing, we are not called upon to reveals 
We must not, indeed, pretend to approve 
where we disapprove, especially where 
we highly and seriously disapprove ; but, 
unless where a higher duty interposes, 
we may and ought (except to the parties 
concerned) to be silent. Nor if wi5 be 
cffice determined what line of <)onduct we 
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ought to pursue, 
selves to be diverted from that line , 
of conduct by any oflence committed 
directly against ourselves. This would 
be to act from the dictates of resent- 
ment, not from tlie principles of justice. 

It may appear to require no small de- 
gree of magnanimity and forbearance to 
act as 1 have advised; but it in reality 
requires nothing more than a firm, a set- • 
tied, and an ever active belief In the pres- 
ence and providence of God, and a future 
judgment. With this conviction upon 
our minds, we shall be more anxious to 
approve ourselves to God, than to be 
approved of man; and consequently be 
'^piore solicitous concerning the motives 
ttfaao concerning the consequences of our 

induct. 
9 The strongest symptom of innate de- 
1>ravlty which 1 have ever been able to 
detect in the human mind, is found in the 
general propensity to believe ill, upon 
. slight grounds, of those with whom we 
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are oulj, slightly, or perhaps not at dSf 
acquainteJ. You know with what ear- 
DeetncsB I have tilwajB endeavoured to 
combat this propensity, wherever we 
have observed if. It will always be 
found strongest in the worst furnished 
minds. The consciousness of worthless- 
ness, which haunts the idle and the ignor- 
ant, is a sensation of so unpleasant a na* 
ture, that one cannot wonder that they 
should eagerly spek to get rid of if, by 
turning their minds to the faults of oth- 
ers. But why should people, who have 
in them the consciousness of any worthy 
be 60 apt to believe that others are leSB 
worthy than themselves ? I must, i am 
alVaid, confess, that it can, in some instan- 
ces, be no otherwise accounted for, than 
I'rom a supposition of latent pride, envy, 
or malevolence. Sometimes, however, I 
have traced this propensity to a source 
different from either of these, and seen it 
evidently the effect of habit ; habit con- 
tracted even in the simplicity of child 
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hood, from those with whom the first 
years of life were spent. 

From ■whatever source it proceeds, a 
propensity to think ill of others must pre- 
sent a formidable obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of the principles of justice. Guard 
therefore, my love, I beseech you, guard 
against the admission of this propensity, 
as you value the peace and purity of 
your own bosom. By contemplating 
what IB noble, and generous, aud good, In 
human character, you will acquire a taste 
and an esteem for virtue. By the prac- 
tice of virtue, your esteem of it will be 
confirmed; the principles of justice will 
extend this esteem to all who, in the 
general tenor of their hves, have shewn 
themselves the friends of virtue. Against 
such you will not be apt hastily to im- 
bibe a prejudice from the passing current 
of idle rumour, or the whispered misrep- 
resentations of wilful malice. You wtll 
here, as on every otlier occasion, be care- 
ful to do as you would be done by. ^ ,,^^ 
9* 




I am aware that it will by many p6I^" 
sons be expected that 1 should take some 
pains to warn jou against the hasty re- 
ception of a too favourable impression of 
the hearts and dispositions of those with 
whom you have not had a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance. But though I cannot 
deny that a tendency to view human na- 
ture on its brightest side, may occasion- 
ally be productive of no small degree of 
mortification and disappointment ; 1 be- 
lieve that, upon the whole, it produces, 
to every individual who cherishes it, a 
much greater portion of pleasure than of 
pain. It certainly produces a much 
greater portion of benevolence ; and all 
the benevolent sensations are attended 
with pleasure; all the malevolent, with 

pain. Taking in, therefore, the whole of : 

life, it a much better to be exposed tO ^H 
the pain of occasional disappointment, i 
than to the pain of everlastftig suspicion. 
And when, after such disappointments, 
one can retire into their own hearts, and J 
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read tliere an apology for their credulity, 
tbey may be something the wiser, but 
they will not be much the woi"9e, for ^1 
that it has made them suffer. 

I shall now only mention one other ad- 
vantage to be derived from cultivating 
the principles of justice, in connection 
with tile principles of religion, viz. that it 
obliges us to make a proper and conscien- 
tious use of the inHueuce we possess, 
from whatever source it may arise. 

Influence is of various kinds. There is 
scarcely a human being so low, so desti- 
tute, as not to possess influence of some 
species, or in some degree. 

Children soon learn to know and to ap- 
preciate their influence. The darling boy 
who obtained such a share of my affec- 
tions was perfectly conscious of the influ- 
ence he possessed. An infant of the 
same age, endowed with equal warmth 
of heart, but not sensible of having any 
influence, might have pitied the blind 
be^ar, whom he heard in the iields so 



of thirst, aDd might 
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bitterly cor 
have wished to relieve hrtn, — but he 
would not have burst through the hedge, 
aud seized the old man's hand, and eager- 
ly bid him come with him to where he 
should have drink and meat, and money 
to buy more for to-morrow. Blessed in- 
stance of the first ideas of uiilucnce being 
connected with the genial impulses of be«r] 
nevolence ! Never, oh ! never may i 
precious union be dissolved ! 

Birth, fortune, rank, talents, and virtue, 
have each a particular species of inAors 
ence j but when they at EUiy tune happea. 
to be united, the influence belonging 
rately to each is increased to an incalcih't J 
lable degree. Such persons are to soczert I 
ty, not only the brightest ornament, but. ] 
the most inestimable blessing. Their in*' 
fluence, like that of the sun, extends not.. \ 
merely to the surface ; it penetrates inta " 
the dark and hidden places of the earth, 
diffusing energy and animation beyond the 
situations on which it apparently shines.". _ 
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As Dothing ced be more fatal than any 
degree of doubt with regard to the reali- 
ty of virtue, instances of pure, and disin- 
terested, and esalted virtue, especially 
when they occur where temptations are 
known to abound, are highly and univer- 
sally salutary. The more intimately we 
are acquainted with such characters, the 
higher will be our conception of their real 
worth, and, consequently, the greater the 
influence of their example. 

For my own share, I confess that the 
happiness of numbering among my friends, 
my steady and affectionate friends, some 
of those in whom all the combined sources 
of influence have conspicuously united, 
has had the most beneficial consequence* 
upon my mind. It has proved to rae, 
that llie consciousness of high descent, 
and elevated rank, and splendid fortune, 
does not necessarily give birth to pride: 
no, not even where, in addition to these 
advantages, nature has bestowed the most 
transcendent talents, and the charm of 
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every personal attraction ! It ha» pror*^ 
ed that when the principles of religion, 
tmth, justice, honour, and integrity, hare 
been early and deeply implanted in the 
heart, they will, in every situation, expel 
from it every impulse that is adverse to 
benevolence. 

It is in such examjdes as these, that 
we behcdd the omrapotence of virtue. It 
is only where power enlarges the sphere 
of influence that it can be conspiciKMisly 
displayed. But, alas ! how seldom is it 
thus displayed! Nor can we wonder 
that it should be seldom, when we con- 
sider what little pains are taken to im- 
furess the mind with a proper sense of 
duty. Were the importance of the prin- 
ciples, which I endeavour to incidcate, as 
seriously attended to as they deserve, 
the assemblage of virtues which I have 
described, would, I am fully convinced, 
be more frequent than even the most saiw 
guine can now suppose it to be. The 
influence of rank and fortune would then 
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he exerted for other purposes than mere- 
ly to promote the gratification of pride, 
or yanity, or selfishness. Nor would the 
consciousness of possessing influence, from 
whatever source, confer any elation of 
spirits, but in proportion as it was accom- 
panied with the consciousness of emplo]^ 
ing it meritoriously. 

Be it your care, then, my clearest Lady 
£lizabeth, to acquire betimes that steadi- 
ness of principle, which, as your influence 
extends, may not only give it stability 
and permanence, but may ensure to it a 
great and everlasting reward. 

In order to ihia, you must begin even 
^ow to consider whatever species of io* 
fluence you imagine yourself possessed of, 
in the .light of a talent bestowed by God, 
for the improvement of which you are to 
be strictly accountable. I know from ex- 
perience how considerable k the influ- 
ence which you already have obtained 
ov^r the hectrts of those tQ whom you 
'have eiideared yourself* 
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It is the sweet influence of aflection^ 
and will be most assuredly maintained by 
constantly exercising it in the cause of 
benevolence: not the benevolence of 
weakness or caprice, but the benevolence 
which accords with the genuine princi* 
[des of truth and justice. 

Let neither timidity nor selfishness pre- 
vent you, upon any occasion, from thus 
exertii^ it In judgii^ between your 
brothers, or your sisters, or the compan- 
ions with whom you associate, c(H[isider 
yourself bound to divest yourself of every 
degree of partiality; and wherever you 
are conscious of any particular favour or 
affection, take care never to speak upon 
the mbject of controversy, until you have 
in your mind reversed the persona of the 
parties. 

1 trust you will never forget, that the 
extraordinary degree of influence which 
you now possess over the minds of your 
brothers and sisters, may be to them and 
to yourself an everlasting Uessifig ; aad 
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that if )ou properly employ it, it will ui>. 
doubtediy be thus to both. But it may 
also prove the reverse of a blessing both 
(o them and you. It will prove the one 
or the other, according as you are your- 
self influenced by the principles which I 
so eajTiestly desire to have fixed in your 
heart. If the power which you have 
over thera be employed to increase their 
happiness and virtue, your own virtue and 
your own happiness will be infallibly aug- 
mented and secured. Piety, truth, jus- 
tice and benevolence will thus, by con- 
stant practice, become the fixed and per- 
manent habits of your mind ; so that, 
when the sphere of your influence ex- 
tends, you may enter upon it in the full 
assurance of hope, determined so to cm- 
ploy every talent entrusted to your care, 
as to obtain the recompense of reward. 

I must not omit observing, that there 

19 a considerable influence attached to 

personal charms and accomplishments. 

This influence is, however, in general ex- 

10 
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aggeratcd far beyond the truth. But to 
whatever degree it extends, those who 
possess it are no less accountable for the 
use they make of if, than for the use 
wliich they make of talents or fortune. 
Instead of serving as an apology for the 
extravagances of folly, and the wayward- 
ness of caprice, it ought to be considered 
as an obligation to the practice of more 
than common prudence and decorum. 
The influence of beauty ought to be ex- 
erted in discountenancing levity, and giv- 
ing additional weight to the dictates of 
wisdom and virtue. Its short reign ought 
to be spent in such a way as may en- 
sure peace and satisfaction to the long 
period of life which may succeed its ter^ 
mination. But never forget that the in- 
fluence, which depends solely upon per- 
sonal attractions, will, when personal at- 
tractions fail, be relinquished with an- 
guish ; and that, in proportion as it was 
prized beyond its value, its loss will be 
deplored, becoming to the unfurnished 
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mind a source of real misery, and of ever- 
gnawing discontent. 

For the influence of talents we must 
likewise consider ourselves as strictly ac- 
countable. 

Every iDteilectuat endowment is a 
trust, for tlie employment of which we 
are to be reeponsibic af the day uf jud^ 
ment. We are therefore bound so to 
employ our faculties, as appears likely to 
produce the greatest degree of happt- 
oess. 

Neither the principles of religion nor 
justice permit us to employ our talents in 
the gratification of vanity, or pride, or 
any selfish passion ; far less do they sanc- 
tion our exerting them as instruments of 
revenge or malignity. That we may in- 
nocently employ them in the cause of 
self-defence cannot he denied ; but it is so 
difficult to draw the line, so difficult to 
determine where self-defence ends, and 
positive offence begins, that I am firmly 
persuaded it is better and safer to suffer 
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wrong for a time, than to be orcr-anxioue ] 
in our own justification. 

Nor will the principles of juBkice per*] 
mit us to enter the lists with an adveraa- 
ry of very inferior strength. Imbecility:, 
rashness, and ioWy, though they neither 
palliate the atrocity of vice, nor excuse 
the malignity of deceit and falsehood, 
ought to excite so much pity for the of- 
fender as to restrain resentment. To 
employ our talents in exposing those who 
will so certainly expose themselves, would ■ 
be equally superfluous and unjust. I 

If this argument be well founded, it 
will lead to an unqualified disapprobation 
of all personal satire. Satire may with 
justice and propriety be employed against 
sophistry and error, but never can it be 
employed against any individual with safe- 
ly : never, indeed, is it so employed, that 
its darts are not dipped in malice. The 
influence of talents ougiit to be exerted i 
for other purposes, than to obtain to our- \ 
selves the gtorv of a paltry triumph : and 1 




paltry and insignificant is every triumpli, 
but those which we may contemplate 
with delight at tlie hour ol' death and in 
the day of judgment. 

From what I liave now said, you will 
perceive how often the practice of self- 
deniat is enforced by the principles of 
justice, you will therefore learn beflraes 
to submit to this necessary discipline of 
the will, so as to obtain a complete con- 
trol, not only over the violent, but over 
the insidious passions. In order fully to 
accomplish this, you shall be furnished 
I with still more powerful motives than any 
I that have been yet advanced. But as I 
am extremely anxious that the first prin- 
ciples of religion and the fii-st principles 
of morality should be deeply rooted in 
your heart, I shall, before we proceed to 
deeper themes, devote some letters to 
the illustration of what I Have already 
stated. 

The persuasion I cherish, that truth, 
in whatever form it comes, will have a 
10* 
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ready access to your mind, is the only 
thing which could at present animate me 
to the prosecution of such a task. In 
the fulness of hope and of affection, I 
DOW subscribe myself^ my dearest Lady 
Elizabeth's sincerest friend. 
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Jtfy (frar Lady Eluabelk, 

Ie we would hare the barriers, whicla 
we erect to guard us from the encroach- 
ments of vice, Eo powerful as cflTectually 
to repel the adversary, we must take care 
to erect them on a solid foundation. We 
must likewise take care to fix them pre- 
cisely in the proper place. But Iiow, you 
may ask, are we to discover this ? How 
are we exactly to ascertain the bounda- 
ries of vice and virtue? Are they not 
often fixed by opinion; and altered by 
fasliion; and modelled by situation? h 
it not suflicient that we be always amia^ 
bic, and that we never mean any ill ; and 
that we make it a rule to do as others do. 
and just to take the world as we find it.^ 
This indeed, my love, is not likely to 




be said by you, but it is the language of 
tlioti&nnds. 1 shall now no farther ob--] 
serve upon it than to say, that they, who' 
thus profess only to please the world, 
must only look to the world for their re- 
ward. Beyond this world they need not 
look; for they have no right to entertain 
any farther hope. Every servant works 
for bis own master; and from the master 
for whom he worics he must receive his^ 
wages. 

Tlie precise boundaries between right 
and wrong, vice and virtue, require, it 
must be confessed, some accuracy of ob- 
servation, some diligence of research; 
but if we believe that God — the omnf- 
' scient and omnipotent God, is a rewardor 

I of those who diligently seek him, we shall 

^K be diligent, and take every means of 'of 

^^M forming ourselves upon a point of so much 

^^M importance. 

^^M I am far from being one of those who 

^^M feci it a pleasure, and consider it a virtue, 

^^H to rail at the world; but I think it my 
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tliity to examine the grounds of th« 
world's approbation. Now it does not 
appear that the world has any business 
to inquire whether the qualities that 
render us. useful or agreeable to it be 
genuine or otherwise. Neither is theif 
real value of any importance to the world, 
so that they answer the purposes of gen- 
eral intercourse : — to be pleasing in our 
manners, and so decorous in our conduct 
as to abstain from all apjicarance of evil, 
are, with regard to the world, the only 
essential requisites. A strict adherence 
to moral and religious principle does not 
necessarily make us at variance with the 
world; but it makes all the little arts of 
pleasing it appear contemptible ; atid 
obliges us to judge of the merit of our 
own conduct by a very different standard 
than the seeming approbation of that 
floating mass of idleness, impertinence, 
and vanity, which in certain society is 
called the world ! 
Lif we heartily desire to be approved 
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by God, our principles will lead as to he 
so careful of approaching the confines of 
rice, that we shall even watch our vir- 
tues with a jealous eye, lest they betray 
us into casual or habitual transgression. 
And, believe me, my love, this is no su- 
perfluous degree of circumspection. In 
our present imperfect state, our best 
qualities, unless directed by the firmness 
of principle, may betray us into the most 
fatal snares y and without the exertion of 
vigilance and fortitude, the firomess of* 
principle will never be obtained. Let 
then no sophistry persuade you that quali- 
ties, so absolutely necessary to the preser- 
vation of your prmciples, can ever render 
you less truly amiable and engaging. If 
you always act as under the eye of God, 
they will be exerted naturally and with- 
out effort, and never beyond what the 
occasion calls for. You will then be diffi- 
dent where diffidence is becoming ; that 
is to say, upon all subjects on which oth- 
ers may be better informed than your- 
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sell'; but you will be 6rm in the perform- 
ance of duty. The value of the mild and 
gentle temper, which nature has bestow- 
ed upon you, will thus be enhanced rath- 
er than diminished, as it will give to the 
fortitude you evince in the cause of truth, 
a double lustre. The fatal consequences 
attending the want of the fortitude and 
vigilance which I have recommended, I 
shall now, according to my promise, ex- 
emplify, in such a manner as 1 hope may 
at once give some relief to the powers of 
attention, and tend to imprint the doc- 
trines illustrated upon your heart. 

I shall not, indeed, promise to tell my 
story with the same spirit as when sur- 
rounded by the charming group of hap- 
py faces, whose sparkling eyes used, in 
expectation of the promised tale, to fix 
on mine with such avidity of delight: nor 
shall I be, as then, rewarded by the en- 
dearing caress, the kiss of gratitude and 
love. But as I shall hear nothing to the 
contrary, I may still flatter myself that 
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the story which I am now to relate, may 
produce the request so often and so 
sweetly urged, ** pray, pray tell us more." 
Iliet us, then, proceed to 

TTu "Story of the Tame Pigeon. 

Some years before you were bom, a 
fleep and universal regret was excited by 
the premature death of the Earl of N* a 
nobleman who had the rare felicity of 
being very sincerely and very deservedly 
-beloved. An eulogium upon his charac- 
ter given in one of the newspapers of the 
i3ay concludes as follows : ** His lordship 
^ is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
*' his only son, now in the third year of 
** his age. The present earl and his sis- 
^ ter, who is in her sixth year, are left to 
" the sole guardianship of their amiable 
^ mother, a lady no less distinguished by 
^ exemplary virtue, than by her exqui- 
^ site beauty, splendid fortune, and bril- 
*** liant accomplishments." 
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This account of Lady N. was by no 
means exaggerated. She had hitherto 
performed all the duties of life in an ex- 
emplary manner. She had been an ami- 
able daughter, a good wife, and a fond 
mother — but she had been neither one 
nor the other from principle. She had only 
acted the part planned for her by others, 
and quietly gone on in the track into 
which she had fortunately been led, 
For the sweetness with which she 
I ttccomraodated herself to the inclinations 
I of her parents, and iier husband, Lady N. 
had obtained much applause, and would 
have merited more than all the praise 
bestowed, had her obedience proceeded 
from a principle of duty ; but it was in her 
the offspring of indolence and timidi- 
ty. She yielded, not to gratify others, 
but to save trouble to herself. She con- 
sequently never had experienced the 
pleasure which glows in the breasts of 
the generous when conscious of having 
11 
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made a sacrifice of mclioatkm to duty or 
afiectioQ. 

Having been successfully guided by th»' 
wisdom of judicious parents, and of a seo- 
sible husband, Lady N. had always ap- 
peared to act with uncommon prudencej 
but when left solely dependent upon her 
own jud^cnt, she found that she had 
been very imprudent in never having 
given herself the habit of exerting it. 
She had had what is sometimes called a 
religious education: — that is to say, she 
had learned a respect for the institutions 
of the church, had learned to repeat her 
creed, and say her prayers, and to keep 
clear of all gross offences. But even 
these best impressions were rather adopt- 
ed as prejudices, than embraced as prin- 
ciples. In the formation of principles, 
the heart and the understanding unite; 
the adoption of prejudices is the work of 
the feelings and tlie imagination. 

It has been observed of women, by a 
witty poet,(though in fact the observation 
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is equally applicable to both sexes,) that 

The J who are born to be controlPd 
Stoop to the forward and the bold* 

Indeed, in the very nature of things, 
they who must be governed will fall un- 
der the dominion of the worthless; for 
who but the self-interested and depraved 
will practise the arts necessary to obtain 
an ascendancy over the mind either of an 
equal or superior ? 

Those who do not select from esteem, 
or esteem from itdX and accurate obser- 
vation, will be forever liable to misplace 
their confidence. Such was the fate of 
Lady N* Her too great facility of ten^ 
per rendered her an easy prey to the arts 
of the designing. Her principles were 
good ; but they were not fixed in her mind 
with sufficient strength to be resorted to 
as the support and guide of her life. She 
thought it requisite for her to have some 
one on whom to lean, and indolently re- 
signed herself to the first to whom chance 
happened to direct her. 
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Mrs. Pegg, the pei'son who, after the 
death of the Earl of N. had the boldness 
to aspire and to gab her lady's confidenceT 
was a woman of Teiy low origin, but of 
very insinuatiog Ewldress. By pretending- 
a more profound degree of sorrow for 
the death of her late master than was at 
all consistent with probability, she made 
her first approaches to her lady's favour. 
The grief of Lady N. was unaffected and 
sincere. She was soothed by the appar- 
ent sympathy of the hypocrite, whose 
tears flowed still faster than her own, and 
considered them as an infallible proof of 
the strength of her attachment. 

Lady N. was not deficient in under- 
standing; but Mrs. Pe^ was as much 
her superior in talents as in artiEce. Had 
her talents been guided by principle, she 
would indeed have been a valuable acqui- 
sition in any family ; but her heart waa 
corrupt and depraved : her talents were 
therefore employed to cheat, to circuBi- 
vent and to deceive. She soon i 
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cd into all the weaknesses of her lady's 
character, and with infiiiite dexterity 
turned tiiera to her own advantage. Ev- 
ery thing at Castle N. was now placed 
under the control of this ambitious 
woman. So complete was the ascert- 
dancy she obtained over the mind of her 
too easy mistress, that she neither heard, 
saw, examined, nor judged, for herself. 
Every thing waa left to Mrs. Pegg. AH 
the servants, even the old and attached 
domestics of the family, were, one after 
anotheFr on various pretexts, dismissed. 
Some Mrs. Pegg thought it dangerous to 
keep, because they kr«w too much of hcF 
real character; others were too unbend- 
ing to be subservient to her wicked 
views: she therefore made use of the 
opportunity which constant access to her 
lady afforded, to prejudice her mind 
against them all. 

Never, indeed, did Mrs. Pegg make 
use of her inOuencc for the advantage of 
any human being. Never did she com- 
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mend any one lo her lady's favour on a»^ 
count of tlieir real worth; or seek to 
lessen any one In her regard on account of 
any blemish in their moral character: all 
her motives were purely selfish. But il" 
Lady N. had been possessed of the prin- 
ciples of justice, she would not have tak- 
en this woman's representations as suffi- 
cient evidence, neither would she have 
(lelegated to a mean and vulgar person 
that authority, for the due exercise of 
which, she was to be responsible at the 
tribunal of the Almighty. 

The dread of giving herself trouble 
would not then have appeared to her as 
a sufficient excuse for shrinking from 
those inquiries by which the truth would 
have been established; nor would she 
have considered herself justifiable in giv- 
nig up her own judgment, where she was 
called upon by Providence to exercise it. 

With respect to her children, Lady 
N. was still more seriously to blame. She 
doated upon them to excess. Yet she 
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did not give herself any trouble in the 
formation of their minds. She trusted 
every thing to Mrs, Peag. " What could 
she do ?" she said ; " she never had been 
" used to children, and did not know how 
"to manage them: but happily Mrs. 
" Pegg had been used to them, and there- 
" tore could not fail to man^e them pro- 
** perly !" 

TJieir first notions of right and wrong- 
were consequently imbibed from Mrs. 
Pegg. Now it happened, that of right 
and wrong Mrs. Pegg had no other rule 
or standard than self-interest. Whatev- 
er gave her trouble was punished as a 
fault of the first magoitude. Whatever 
did not interfere with her ease or conve- 
nience was passed without notice. No 
idea of the consequences which fcilse and 
tDJunous impressions might have upon the 
future character, entered into her imagi- 
nation; nor, if it had, would it have dis- 
turbed her peace. The children might 
be false, cruel, capricious, proud, or obatt- 
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nate, with impunity, provided they paid a 
proper respect to her, and never failed 
to observe her special orders ; but no soon- 
er did they transgress in this respect, than 
they were punished with unmerciful se- 
verity; and so completely did she keep 
the poor infants under subjection, that 
they dared not utter a complaint. 

The children believed that their ma- 
ma's apartments were haunted by a se- 
cret spy; and in truth they were so; for 
the unprincipled nuree, not contented with 
the possession of her lady's unbounded 
confidence, took care, by means of listen- 
ibg, to inform herself of all that was going 
forward. And such an adept bad she 
become in this detestable practice^ that a 
two-inch door was no obstacle in the 
way of her information. When she had, 
from any thing that passed, the slightest 
grounds for alarm respecting the continu- 
ance of her in6uence, she had immediate 
recourse to a method which she had ever 
found to be infallible. Lord N. or Lady 
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Mary were, upon such occasions, the 
nocent sufferers. 

As they were the objects of their 
mother's doting fondness, their slightest 
indisposition engrossed her whole atten- 
tion ; and upon such occasions her sole 
dependence was placed on the care, the 
skill, the wonderful management, of Mrs. 
Pegg. No wonder, then, that Mrs. Pegg 
should be sometimes induced to make to 
herself an opportunity of evincing her 
skill and dexterity in their recovery ; and 
as she could do it at the expense of a lit- 
tle stomach sickness, the children were, 
perhaps, in reality, not much the worse 
for the experiment, 

Mrs. Pegg was not, however, always 
thus fortunate in being able speedily to 
remove the effects of her own treatment. 
When her young lord was in his fifth 
year, he was seized with an inflammation 
in his lungs, which had nearly cut short 
the slender thread of his existence. It is 
impossible to describe the confusion and 
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dismay wbkb reigned at Castle N. duru^ 
the anxious period of his danger. No 
eje (at least so Lady N. believed) ever 
shut in sleep; no lips were opened for 
any other purpose but to sigh. How 
much the usual consumption of victuals 
was lessened, is best known to the house- 
keeper; but certain it is, that among the 
Dumerous train of domestics and depen- 
dants at Castle N. there were few who 
did not on this occasion feel deeply in- 
terested for their lady, or — for their 
young lord, or — for themselves! 

We may believe that Mrs. Pe^ would 
now act the part of grief to admiration. 
She indeed appeared to be almost dis- 
tracted ; but she did not now act a part : 
her terrors were, for the first time, sin- 
cere. For, though her soul was of too 
hard a texture to be susceptible of the 
tenderness of affection, the fond mother 
herself was not now more truly anxious 
for her son's recovery than she was. Her 
attention was not however solely engroi 
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Eed by the little sufferer, 
never experienced from Mi 
mucli tenderness of endearment, or such 
unlimited indulgence, as she now experi- 
enced- She was only entreated not to 
^peak of her brother to her mamma, and 
she might have what she pleased. 

Mrs. Pegg gave herself, in this instance, 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. The 
poor child's spirits had been too effectu- 
ally subdued by terror to betray any trans- 
action which it was Mrs. Pegg's interest 
to conceal : nor did it, perhaps, enter into 
her mind to ascribe her brother's illness 
to any other cause than that to which 
she had heard it ascribed, viz. runnii^ 
across the lawn without his hat. But 
though Lady Mary might not know, or 
might not choose to tell, I know, and I 
shall tell you, how it really happened. 

Mrs. Pe^'s standard of right and 
wrong has already been explained. Now 
as ihe children could do nothing which 
produced so much trouble to her as soU- 
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firs. Pegg so ^^^1 

lent, or such ^^^| 
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"lE^ or tearing their clothes, so no iautt 
of which they were ever guilty, was pun- 
ished with half the severity. Lady Mary, 
heii^ of a timid and quiet disposition, was 
not nearly so apt to transgress in this 
way as her brother, who, while he was 
in frocks, was perpetually grieving Mrs. 
Pegg-'s righteous spirit hy stains, and rents, 
most unleehngly inflicted on her future 
perquisite. Nor, when he exchanged the 
fr^ile muslin for the stouter trowsers, 
were her troubles at an end. Though 
he could no longer tear, he still could soil ; 
and in those elopements into the garden 
or court-yard, which not all her vigilance 
could prevent, he would sometnnes in 
running after a butterfly slip his foot on 
the fresh dug mould, sometimes in caress- 
ing a spaniel receive such a warm return 
of gratitude as left its visible effects be- 
hind; nor did he think of the consequen- 
ces, until he beheld the marks of his fa- 
vourite's paws upon the fair nankeen, 
which he would then most willingly have 
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exchanged for the coarsest linsey-woolsey 
(hat ever httlc boys were clothed in. 

It happened on a luckless day, when, 
as Lady N. dined from home, Mrs. Pcgg 
intended saving herself the trouble of 
dressing the children a second time, that 
Lord N. finding himself unobserved, and 
hearing the voice of Tom, the stable boy, 
speaking to his tame pigeon, was tempt- 
ed to slip down the back stairs to share 
with Tom the pleasure of feeding his 
pet. 

The pigeon was at first a little slij. 
It flew away at his approach, but being 
lured back by Tom, it at length became 
so familiar as to eat the corn which he 
scattered for it at his feet. Tom assured 
him that when a little better acquainted, 
it would eat from his hand with as little 
fear as it now did from his. Lord N. 
was very ambitious to rival Tom in the 
pigeon's favour, but in the eagerness o^ 
impetuosity he defeated his own purpose. 
The pigeon took fright, and retreated. 
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He poRiKd. Snatching tbe bat full of 
com from Tom's hand, he followed tbe 
fugitire. coaxing it in such sweet acceots 
39 bat one other little boT in the wide 
world could utter. The hard-hearted 
pigeon heeded oot tbe music of his voice. 
It walked od till, tumii^ ioto an imKr 
court, it there took to its wings, and flew 
to the top of the opposite wall. Poor 
Lord N. rushed on unconscious of his dao- 
ger, nor once perceived the heap of mud 
which had been that momin? raked from 
a sewer, and \ay directly in his yray, and 
in which he would, the next moment, 
have measured all his length, had it not 
been for the agility of his companion, 
who, throwing himself before him, saved 
him from falling farther than his knees. 
As he was not hurt, he would have join- 
ed Tom in the loud laugh which he in- 
stantly set up, had not the idea of Mrs. 
pegg presented itself to his affrighted 
imagination, banishing all thoughts of 
mirth and gladness from his mind. 
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he looked in sad dismay on the wofuUy 
bespattered trowsers, the roses forsook 
his cheeks, the ruby lips grew pale, and 
the long dark silken fringes with which 
nature had adorned his seraph eyes, were 
moistened with the tears of anguish. He 
stood aghast and trembling; afraid to cry, 
lest his crying should reach the ears of 
Mrs. Pegg, and yet not able to refrain 
from giving vent to the misery which 
swelled his little heart. At length he 
took courage to turn his steps towards 
the house, supported by Tom, who was 
now little less terrified than himself, 
tliough he knew not for what : when, all 
at once, the sound of Mrs. Pegg's voice 
broke in thunder on his ears, and her 
stately form was seen advancing towards 
them, clothed in all the majesty of anger. 
Lord N. now screamed outright ; but un- 
mindful of his emotion she took him by 
the arm with one of those jerks which 
prove that dislocation is not so easily ac- 
complished as some weak pei-sons may 
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magine; and giving Tom a box on the 
ear which sent him sta^ering to the 
other side of the court, hastily proceeded 
with the culprit to her own apartment. 
How she stamped and raged and scold- 
ed, it is needless to describe ; but as she 
had stamped and raged and scolded at 
oiTences of the same kind before now, and 
as it proved without effect, she determin- 
ed on a new method of punishment. Hav- 
ing stripped the unfortunate delinquent 
of Jiis soiled garments, she put him in a 
corner, there to stand during the term of 
her pleasure, and then calmly left bim, 
in order to resume the occupation in 
which she had been so disagreeably in- 
terrupted. 

It was in the month of May. The 
sun was hot, but the east wind blew chill. 
The poor boy had thrown himself into a 
heat, running after the pigeon, which had 
been Increased by succeeding agitation ; 
and from wearing coat and trowsere lined 
with flannel, he was now exposed, witli- 
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out defeuce, to the piercing air of an open 
window. The consequences are not so 
surprising as his recoyery appeared to he 
to those best acquainted with his danger. 
These consequences it is certain Mrs. 
Pegg did not Ibresee, but she made no 
scruple of doing, under the eye of God. 
what she would not have done under the 
eye of her mistress. And tiiat she was 
conscious of doing wrong was evident 
from the rage she was in on finding that 
the situation in wlilch she had left Lord 
N. was discovered by httle Tom ; who, 
deeply interested in the fate of his young 
master, and directed by his lamentations 
to the scene of punishment, had adven- 
turously dared, by the assistance of a 
step-ladder, to peep in at the window, 
through which he hastily offered all the 
consolation in his power, by assuring 
Lord N. that the pigeon should be his 
own. 
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When Lord N. was well enough to be 
taken out an airing, he went one morning 
with his mamma and sister, attended by 
Mrs. Pegg, in the landau, and was stand- 
ing up by his mamma's side looking over 
the carriage, when it stopped so suddenly 
as to throw him'off his balance, with a 
violence that might have been fatal, had 
not Mrs. Pegg's arm been ready to re- 
ceive him. 

The coachman at the same moment, 
called loudly to some one to get out 
the way. "JVo,"" replied the person spol 
en to, " I will not get out of the waj. 
" You may ride over me, you may tram- 
" pie me to death — but J will not Btir ttU 
" my lady promises to speak to me 
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Lady N. stood up, and on looking out 
perceived a little boy kneeling in the mid- 
dle of the highway, which was in that 
part only just sufliciently wide for the 
carriage. She called out to know who 
it was. " It is little Tom the stable-boy, 
" please your ladyship," said the coach- 
roan, "he was turned away yesterday 
" morning by your ladyship's orders." 

"I gave no such orders," said Lady N. 
" let the boy come here to speak to me." 

" Bless me," cried Mrs. Pegg, " I dare 
■* say Mr. Ditto (the steward) has raista- 
** ken mc. I told him yesterday that I 
" was sure if your ladyship knew what a 
" sad liar this little fellow was, you would 
•* not keep him another day about the 
" house ; but 1 did not say your ladysliip 
•' had dismissed him — I wonder how he 
could mistake me so." 

"I wonder so too," growled the coach- 
man; "I never knew Mr. Ditto make 
" blunders, nor did little Tom ever tell a 
" fib ia all his life, as I knows o£" 
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Tom was by this time at the carriage 
door, a piteous spectacle. Stripped oi' 
his Hvery, and having outgrown his form- 
er clothes, he had, in order to secure liim- 
self I'rom tlie inclemency of the weatlier, 
fastened his old coat upon his hack by 
bringing the sleeves round his neck, and 
tying them in a hard-knot upon his breast, 
where they conveniently hung, as they 
now served the office of a handkerchief, 
m wiping the tears from his swollen eyes- 
Lady N. could not but compassionate 
the little wretch. In a mild tone she de- 
sired him to tell what he wanted, but to 
be sure to speak the truth, for that she 
could not endure any one that told lies. 

"No, my lady, ize never told no lies 
" since I was born, my lady. My lord 
•* there can tell you it was not I, was it, 
" my lord ? Pray tell your lady mamma; 
** was it I that 'ticedyou out the day you 
" fell into the mud, and dirted all your 
" clothes so? and when Mrs. Pegg was so 
" hugeous angry ? Do pray speak, my 
" dear sweet young lord, was it 1 ? 



" No," said Lord N. looking wistfully -up 
in his mother's face, " indeed, indeed, 
*■' mamma, it was not Tom's fault." 

" I know not what you speak of, my 
** dear child," said Lady N. 

" I said so," cried Tom, " I said my 
" lady knew nothing of the matter. I was 
*' sure and certain, my lady, that it was all 
•* a story of Mrs. Pegg's own making, and 
" that you never would have had the 
" heart, my lady, to order her to twist 
" off the neck of my pretty pigeon." 

" You little abominable lying vaga- 
bond," said Mrs. Pegg, lifting up her 
voice, and casting her indignant regards 
on the unfortunate outcast, ** what is it 
(hat you dare to say of me ?" 

" I say," cried Tom, agitated with fresh 
emotion, " I say that you said as how 
■* that my lady said, that my lord caught 
•' cold by following of me ; and that it 
*' was 1 that 'tlced him into the yard, and 
" that it was by my lady's orders that 
**you twisted oiT the head of my pretty 
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" pigeon. Lady Mary saw you do it ; 
" aye, she saw you do it, and slie saw you 
*• throw the bloody head in my face, too, 
" and heard you tell me that I should be 
" served in the same way myself. And 
" she heard you say, too, that It was all 
" my lady's orders. Did not you, my La- 
" dy Mary ? 1 ana sure you will not say 
"you didn't." ■ ^^ 

The poor Lady Mary, sadly disconifitr^l 
ed by this appeal, sat trembling and silertt. -■ 
Three times the truth rose to her lip, 
and a voice within her heart told her 
that she ought to give it utterance. But 
a glance from the eyes of Mrs. Pegg si- 
lenced the feeble voice of conscience, 
and repelled the trutli that sat upon the 
tongue. Lady N. looked at her daughter 
in surprise, " and do you know any thing 
" of this, my love .'"' said she, taking her 
kindly by the hand. 

" Do, pray tell," cried Mrs. Pegg, in a 
tone which Lady Mary perfectly well 
knew bow to interpret, "did you evet'm 
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■" see wie do such 3 thing in jour life? 
" Me twist off the head of a tame pig- 
" con ! Do, pray tell, my dear, 1 insist 
" upon your speaking." Lady Mary was 
still silent. 

" Bless you, dear sweet young lady, 
" speak," cried Tom. " I am sure and 
•• certain you can''t have forgotten." 

"Was there ever such impudence!" 
cried Mrs. Pegg in a voice half choked 
with rage, '*you little story-telling vil- 
" lain, I shall know who it is that has put 
" you upon this." Then turning to Lady 
Mary, whose hand she at the same time 
seized with vehemence, " Tell, this mo 
" mcnt, I insist upon it. Did you ever see 
" me do such a thing?" 

" No," faintly uttered the too timid 
Lady Mary ; the consciousness of so 0a- 
grantly departing from truth and justice 
dying her face with crimson as she spoke. 

" Now," cried Mrs. Pegg, in exultation, 
" Now, my lady, I hope you will believe, 
" I hope you see what a knave this is : if 
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"your ladyship chooses to listen to liim 
" all day you will have plenty of stories, 
" I'll he hound for it." 

" You know it is no story," said Tom ; 
" indeed, indeed, my lady, it is no story ; 
" I have not a friend in the wide world, 
" but God ; and my mamma told me God 
" would he my friend while I told the 
" trutli. Indeed, my lady, I don't lie, and 
" if your ladyship's honour will let mo go 
" hack to the castle, I will bring proof 
" that 1 don't" 

" What astonishing impudence!" cried 
Mrs. Pegg, turning up the whites of her 
eyes, " I wonder how your ladyship can 
" encourage such a depraved little wretch. 
" I should hope your ladyship cannot 
•* possibly take his word against mine and 
"Lady Mary's too! Shall I bid the 
** coachman drive on?" 

Lady N. silently assented. The coach- 
man smacked his whip; the horses 
darted forward, and poor honest little 
Tom was left a helpless orphan, desti- 
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tute and forlorn, to seek his way through" 
a world In which he saw hypocrisy and 
falsehood triumph over innocence and 
truth ; and in which he found the ear of 
the powerful to be only open to favour- 
ites and flatterers, even when justice and 
judgment lifted up the voice! 

Had Lady N. been sensible of the fa- 
tal impression which her conduct at that 
moment made upon the mind of a fellow 
creature, — had she foreseen the conse- 
quences which ensued from depriving 
this then innocent boy of the confidence 
which he had been taught to put in the 
certain success of integrity, she would 
have been struck with horror! But 
(hough these consequences were too re- 
mole to be distinctly foreseen, she must 
doubtless be considered as responsible for 
ihem, in so far as she acted upon other 
principles than those which her heart 
arid conscience most seriously approved. 

She was in reality far from being satis- 
fied that Mrs. Pegg was free from blame, 
13 
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and far from beir^ convinced that the 
.boy said what was false; but she had 
not courage to pursue an inquiry, which, 
a it Icrniinated to the disadvantage of 
her favourite, would disturb her own 
peace ; and which would at any rate give 
a sad shock to her poor nerves ! 

The principle of selfishness was, there- 
fore, in Lady N. more powerful than the 
principle of justice. She had from youth 
been accustomed to cultivate the one, 
ior it is evident that it had become a 
habit of her mind; — and she had from 
youth been accustomed only to talk of the 
other, so that it bad no real influence up- 
on her conduct. Lady N. was mild, and 
amiable, and gentle, as heart could wish, 
yet here we see her guilty of an act ot 
cruelty and oppression, of which a person 
of a less yielding disposition, and who had 
been actuated by steady principle, would 
nevec have been guilty. 

Even for the crimes into which Mrs, 
Pegg ffas led, Lady N. was In a great 
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measure accountable. Had she consider^ 
cd the influence she possessed as a trust 
received frosi God, a talent which she 
was bound to emploT to the best advan- 
tage, she would not have deemed herself 
excusable in thus dbposir^ of it The 
ambition which led Mrs. Pegg from«rime 
to crime, would have been crushed in its 
very birth. Her talents would have been 
employed in their proper sjihere ; and 
her merit judged of, not merely accord- 
ing (o the height of its artiliciat gloss, 
but by the rigid rules of truth and justice. 
The poor womao would by this means 
have escaped the misery into which slie 
was afterwards led by the gradual but 
I *Terpowering force of great temptations. 
As to Lady Mary, we cannot but con- 
ider her as an object of pity. She had 
I >been told to respect truth, yet was placed 
Via a situation where to speak truth re> 
■ Quired a degree of fortitude beyond her 
Strength. She had never been taught 
the necessity of exerting it. But bad 
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religious principle been imptaDted in her 
heart, she would have felt that it was 
less dariag to offend Mrs. Pegg, than to 
otilend her Creator and her Judge. She 
would therefore at all events have run 
the risk of iiKurring Mrs. Pegg's displear 
sure, rather tliau soil the pure integrity 
of her mind, by giving utterance to a wil- 
ful falsehood. Granting that through ti- 
midity she had permitted herself to he 
inadvertently hurried into this grievous 
error; she would, upon reflection, have 
hastened to repair it, and by an ingenuous 
confession of the truth have wiped the 
stain from her conscience. Tims would 
the principles of honour and humanity 
have been upheld by the principles of re- 
ligion. 

Happy they who are taught the prac- 
tice, while they are initiated into the pre- 
cepts, of vhtue ! Happy they, who, at 
an early period, have acquired sufficient 
resolution to adhere with hrmness to the 
principles in wliich they have been thus 
instructed ! 
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The fitiits of this fimmess of mind are 
so admirably represented by a Latin poet^ 
that I cannot better conclude this letter 
than by transcribii^ a translation : 

The man, whose mind, on Tirtue bent, 
Piirsaes some {^reatlj good intent, 

With nndireiied aim, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd, 
Nor can their clamoun fierce and load 

His stnbbom honour tame. 

Not the prond tyranOs fiercest threat, 
Nor itonns that from^th«r dark retreat 

The kwless sogct waki ; 
Kor Joke's dread bolt, that shakes the pole,- 
The firmer purpose of his soul 

With all its power ean titakm. 
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In the story of ** The tame Pigeon," I 
have presented my dearest Lady Eliza- 
beth with an example of injustice, pro- 
duced^ not by the operation of any malig- 
nant passion,, but merely by a deficiency 
in point of firmness. I have shown that 
where fortitude and resolution are want-- 
ing, the knowledge of duty will oot pre- 
serve from a failure in the practice of it^ 
and CKSBMquently will not produce those 
habits of thinking and acting, which, from 
the constancy of their operation, are 
termed principles^ 

I shall now illustrate the force of these 
babits from characters of a stronger tex-r- 
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ture ; and elucidate the consequences 
that attend them by relating a few anec- 
dotes in the lives of two young noblemen 
of distinction, whom I shall describe under 
their christian names of Frederic and Al- 
bert. 

In infancy these two young gentlemen 
were placed in circumstances apparently 
similar. They were alike subjected to 
the disadvantage of being almost entirely 
contincd to the society of low-born and il- 
literate persiHis: for, except an hour or 
two of every day, they lived, as children 
in llieir station generally do, with the 
sei-vants in the nursery.* Happily, how- 
ever, for Albert, he in the nursery met 
with an excellent iustructress ; it being 
his good fortune to have for an attendant 
one who considered herself as not merely 
accountable to her master and mistress, 
but accountable to God, for the charge 
she had undertaken- This young woman 
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was ignorant of tbe wisdom of the schools, 
but she was well acquainted with the 
precepts of the gospel : she had imbibed 
its spirit, and the lai? of God was writ- 
ten in her heart. 

To the latest period of hk life, Albert 
owned his obligations to this hitmUe in- 
structress of his infancy, whose deciiamg 
Bge was more effectually cheered b_r the 
acknowledgments of his gratitude, ihan by 
all the favouR his liberal heart b^itowed. 
*• By others," said he, "I was tat^;fat to 
* say there was a God, from her I first 
" learned to make inferences from the im- 
" portant truth. But for her I make no 
** doubt 1 should to the present day have 
^ had my mind clouded by a thousand 
" vulgar prejudicies and superstitions, 
■* which would have taken too strong a 
" hold of my imagination to have been 
" eradicated ; nay, but for her," he would 
add with a smile, "but for her, I 
** verily believe 1 should have been a- 
"blockhead!" 
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A country gentleman, to whom he one 
day made these remarks, as they return- 
ed together from a ride to the pretty 
cottage which was built by Albert for 
this old domestic, asked him, with some 
decree of astonishment, how it could pos- 
sibly happen that one born in so high a 
rank should have been so much indebted 
to one in a menial station for all (his in- 
struction. "Had not your Lordship a 
i* tutor ? Had you not masters to attend 

Kto your improvement?" 
•^ O yes," replied Albert, " I had tu- 
" lors and masters in abundance ; but 
" all for the head, and none for the heart. 
" And how was I prepared for their in- 
" structioDS.^ Why, I shall tell you. By 
" being taught to think, that as heir to a 
** great fortune I was born to enjoy plea- 
'' sure, and that whatever interrupted 
" that enjoyment was injustice. Lessons 
" were a grievous interruption to ray en- 
"joymentj lessons I consequently hated: 
* hated them the more, because they 
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^ were unoomected with all the previous- 
*^ habits of mj mfaoc^. I had in that 
^ state none of the adrantages which 
^ jour children, mj good sir, enjoy. They, 
"^ by liying almost entirely under the eye 
^of their mother, haye their facultief 
^ imperceptibly opened, and imbibe their 
^ first notions from the mind of a gentle- 
^ woman. I, on the contrary, was coop 
^ ed up in a nursery, without objects to 
^ rouse or to gratify curiosityt that were 
^ not of a nature injurious to the nmid. T 
^ heard of the quarreb and the loves 
^ of servants; was acquainted with all 
^ the different cuts and colours of the 
^ different hrerips worn by the fayour^ 
^ ites of our maids ; knew ¥rhy Tom left 
^ his place, and why Jack resohred to 
^ keep his ; and was also embued with a 
^ deep sense of the glory that resulted 
^ from a fine stud of horses, magnificent 
^ equipages, and a splendid taUe. But 
^ as for knowledge or yirtue, I m^ht be 
^ told they were very proper and become 
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** ing a gentleman; but it certainly was 
" Dot among the people with whom my 
" time was spent, that I found they were 
" ever seriously thought so. 

" My ignorance was greater than you 
" can conceive, I literally heUeved the 
" moon to be a gi'eat cheese, and that 
** the trees in the park were made by 
*' the gardener ; and this not from any pe- 
" culiar deficiency of intellect, but be- 
** cause my attention had never been dl- 
" rccted to the examination of any natu- 
" ral objects. Indeed, from my own ex- 
•' perience, and from all that ( have since 
'• observed, I am inclined to think that 
" much of the stupidity, which we mis- 
" take for natural deficiency, is purely ac- 
♦■ cidental ; and solely owing to neglect- 
" ing the faculties, till they have for 
** want of exercise become obtuse." 

The gentleman fully assented to the 
observation, but still could not imagine 
how the misfortune should have been ex- 
perienced by Albert; or, if it was, how 
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■* jour ladyship chooses to hsten to him 
" all day you will have plenty of storieat" 
" I'll be bound for it." 

" You know it is no story," said Tom; 
" indeed, indeed, my lady, it is no storyj 
" I have not a friend in the wide world, 
" but God; and my mamma told me God 
" would be my friend while I told the 
■' truth. Indeed, my lady, I don't lie, and 
" if your ladyship's honour will let me go 
" back to the castle, I will bring proof 
« that I don't" 

" What astonishing impudence!" cried 
Mrs. Pegg, turning up the whites of her 
eyes, " I wonder how your ladyship can 
" encourage such a depraved little wretch.' 
" I should hope your ladyship cannot' 
" possibly take his word against mine and 
" Lady Mary's too! Shall I bid the 
" coachman drive on ?" ( 

Lady N. silently assented. The coach- 
man smacked his whip ; the horses 
darted forward, and poor honest little 
Tom was left a helpless orphan, desfi- 



tute and forlorn, to seek hig way througli 
a world in which he saw hypocrisy and 
I'alsehood triumph over innocence and 
truth ; and in which he found the ear of 
the powerful to be only open to favour- 
ites and flatterers, even when justice and 
judgment lifted up the voice! 

Had Lady N. been sensible of the fa- 
tal impression which her conduct at that 
moment made upon the mmd of a fellow 
creature, — had she foreseen the conse- 
quences which ensued from depriving 
this then innocent boy of the confidence 
which he had been taught to put in the 
certain success of integrity, she would 
have been struck with horror ! But 
though these consequences were too re- 
mote to be distinctly foreseen, she must 
doubtless be considered as responsible for 
them, in so far as she acted upon other 
principles than those which her heart 
arid conscience most seriously approved. 

She was in reality far from being satis- 
fied that Mrs. Pegg was free from blame, 
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and far from being convinced that the 
■boy said what was false; but she had 
not courage to pursue an inquiry, which, 
U* it terminated to the disadvantage of 
liep favourite, would disturb her own 
peace ; and whicli would at any rate give 
a sad shock to her poor nerves! 

The j>rinciple ot" selhshness was, there- 
fore, in Lady N. more powerful than the 
principle of justice. Stie had from youth 
been accustomed to cultivate the one, 
for it is evident that it bad become a 
habit of her mind; — and she had from 
youth been accustomed on/j; $o talk of the 
other, so that it bad no real inSuence up- 
on her conduct. Lady N. was mild, and 
amiable, and gentle, as lieart could wish, 
yet here we see her guilty of an act of 
cruelty and oppression, of which a person 
of a h;ss yielding disposition, and who had 
beea actuated by steady principle, would 
never have been guilty. 

Even for the crimes into which Mrs. 
Pegg was led. Lady N. was in a great 
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measure accountable. Had she coneider-^ 
ed the influence she possessed as a trust 
received from God, a talent which she 
was bound to employ to the best advan- 
tage, she would not have deemed herself 
e^tcusable in thus disposing of it. The 
ambition which led Mrs. Pegg from-crime 
to crime, would have been crushed in it» 
very birth. Her talents would have been 
employed in their proper sphere ; and 
her merit judged of, not merely accord- 
ing to the height of its artificial gloss, 
but by the rigid rules of truth and justice. 
The poor woman would by this means 
have escaped the misery into which she 
was afterwards led by the gradual but 
•verpowering force of great temptations. 
As to Lady Mary, we cannot but con- 
sider her as an object of pity. She had 
been told to respect truth, yet was placed 
in a situation where to speak truth re- 
quired a degree of fortitude beyond her 
strength. She had never been taught 
the ueceseity of exerting it. But had 
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religious principle been implanted in her 
heart, she would have fett tliat it was 
less daring to offend Mrs, Pegg, than to 
ofiend her Creator and her Judge, She 
would tlierefoie at all events liave rim 
the risk of incurring Mrs. Pegg's displea- 
sure, rather than soil the pure integrity 
of her mind, hy giving utterance to a wil- 
ful falsehood. Granting that through ti- 
midity she had permitted herself to be 
inadvertently hurried into this grievous 
error; she would, upon reflection, have 
hastened to repair it, and by an ingenuous 
confession of the truth have wiped the 
stain from her conscience. Thus would 
the principles of honour and humanity 
have been upheld by the principles of re- 
ligion. 

Happy they who are taught the prac- 
tice, while they are initiated info the pre- 
cepts, of virtue ! Happy they, who, at 
an early period, have acquired sufficient 
resolution to adhere with firmness to the 
principles in wliich thev have been thus 
imtructed ! 
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The fruits of this^ firmness of mind are 
so admirably represented by a Latin poet,, 
that I cannot better conclude this letter' 
than by transcribing a translation : 

The maD, whose miod, on virtue bent, 
Fiirsues some greatly good intent, 

With undiverted Mm, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd, 
Nor can their clamours fierce and loud 

His stubborn honour tame. 

Not the proud tyrant^s fiercest threat, 
Nor itonoB that fromthftir dark retreat 

The lawless suiges wakt ; 
Nor Jove^s dread bolt, that shakes the pole,- 
The firmer purpose of his soul 

With all its power e«n 
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In the story of ^ The tame Pigeon,*' I 
have presented my dearest Lady Eliza- 
beth with an example of injustice, pro- 
duced^ not by the operation of any malig- 
nant passion^^but merely by a deficiency 
in point of firmness. I have shown that 
where fortitude and resolution are want-- 
ing, the knowledge of duty will oot pre-^ 
•erre from a failure in the practice of it^ 
and canMqiiently will not produce those 
habits o£ thinking and acting, which, from 
the constancy of their operation, are 
termed principles^ 

I shall now illustrate the force of these 
habits from characters of a stronger tex- 
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ture ; and elucidate the consequeDces 
that attend them by relating a few anec- 
dotes in the lives of two young noblemen 
of distinction, whom I shall describe under 
their christian names of Frederic and Al- 
bert. 

In infancy these two young gentlemen 
were placed in circumstances apparently 
similar. They were alike subjected to 
the disadvantage of being almost entirely 
confined to the society of low-born and il- 
literate persons: for, except an hour or 
two of every day, they lived, as children 
in their station generally do, with the 
servants in the nursery.* Happily, how- 
ever, for Albert, he in the nursery met 
with an excellent iustructress ; it being 
his good fortune to have for an attendant 
one who considered herself as not merely 
accountable to her master and mistress, 
but accountable to God, for the charge 
she had undertaken. This young woman 
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was ignorant of the wisdom of the schools, 
but ehe was well acquainted with the 
precepts of the gospel : she had imbibed 
its spirit, and the law of God was writ- 
ten in her heart. 

To the latest period of his life, Albert 
owned his obligations to this humble in- 
structress of his infancy, whose declining 
age was more effectually cheered by the 
acknowledgments of his gratitude, than by 
all the favours his liberal heart bestowed. 
" By others," said he, " 1 was taught to 
" say there was a God, from her I first 
** learned to make inferences from the im- 
** portant truth. But for her I make no 
" doubt I should to the present day have 
" had my mind clouded by a thousand 
** vulgar prejudicies and superstitions, 
'• which would have taken too strong a 
" hold of my imagination to have been 
" eradicated ; nay, but for her," he would 
add with a smile, "but for her, I 
" verily believe 1 should have been 
"blockhead!" 
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A country gentleman, to whom he one 
(laj made these remarks, as they return- 
ed tt^ether from a ride to the pretty 
cottage which was built by Albert for 
this old domestic, asked him, with some 
degree of astonishment, how it could pos- 
sibly happen (bat one born in so high a 
rank should have been so much indebted 
t-o one in a menial station for all this in- 
struction. "Had not your Lordship a 
" tutor ? Had you not masters to attend 
" to your improvement ?" 

" O yes," replied Albert, " I had tu- 
" tors and masters in abundance ; but 
'• all for the head, and none for the heart. 
" And how was I prepared for their in- 
" structions? Why, I shall tell you. By 
" being taught to think, that as heir to a 
" great fortune I was born to enjoy plea- 
" sure, and that whatever interrupted 
" that enjoyment was injustice. Lessons 
" were a grievous interruption to my en- 
"joyment; lessons I consetjuently hated: 
* hated them the more, because they 
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" were unconnected with all the preyious- 
■* habits of my infancj. I had in that 
"state none of tlie advantages which 
" your children, my good sir, enjoy. They, 
•* by living almost entirely under the eye 
" of their motiier, have their t'acultiei 
" imperceptibly opened, and imbibe their 
" first notions from the mind of a geotle- 
" woman. I, on the contrary-, was coop- 
" ed up in a nursery, without objects to 
•* rouse or to gratify curiosity, that were 
" not of a nature injurious to the mind. I 
" heard of the (Quarrels and the lovea 
" of servants; was acquainted with all 
" the different cuts and colours of the 
" different liverips worn by the favour- 
" ites of our maids; knew why Tom left 
" his place, and why Jack resolved to 
" keep his ; and was also embued with a 
" deep sense of the glory that resulted ' 
" from a fine stud of horses, magnificent 
" equipages, and a splendid table. But 
" as for knowledge or virtue, I might be 
** told they were very proper and become 
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'" ing a gentleman ; but it certainly was 
" Bot among the people with whom my 
" time was spent, that I found they were 
" ever seriously thought so. 

" My ignorance was greater than you 
" can conceive, f hterally believed the 
" moon to be a gi'eat cheese, and that 
'■ the trees in the park were made by 
" the gardener ; and thiB not from any pe- 
" culiar deficiency of intellect, but be- 
" cause my attention had never been di- 
" rccted to the exammation of any natu- 
" ral objects. Indeed, from my own ex- 
" perience, and from all that I have since 
" observed, I am inchned to thmk that 
" much of the stupidity, which we mis- 
" take for natural deficiency, is purely ac- 
"cidental; and solely owing to neglect- 
" ing ihe faculties, till they have for 
*' want of exercise become obtuse." 

The gentleman fully assented to the 
observation, but still could not imagine 
how the misfortune should have been ex- 
pertcncod by Albert; or, if it was, how 
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the person they hatl just seen could haTC 
contributed to remedy it. 

" I sliall tell you," replied Albert. **! 
" wa3 just turned of six, when Bell came 
" into the family. I had been taught to 
" read English by my sister's governess, 
** who went over tlie routine of lessons, 
" exactly as the horse which you see id 
" yonder farui-yard goes round in turn- 
" ing the threshing-mill. The horse 
^thinks as much of the 'price of the 
" wheat, as she did of the progress of the . 
"mind; and, like him, when she has 
" gone her appointed rounds, she thought 
" she had fully done her duty. 
. " In fact Mrs. Middleditch did all that 
" could with justice be expected. She 
" had served an apprenticeship to certain 
" accomplishments, and by teaching them 
" she was to gain her bread. To these 
" her time and attention had been exclu- 
" sively deroted; she considered them 
" as her trade, and every thing beyond 
" them as out of the way of her busi- 
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** neSB, For above twenty years this 
" woman had lived in the houses of per- 
" sons of rank, an insalated being, remov- 
" ed to an equal distance from those 
■' above her, and from those below 
"her; without ever having experienced 
■• the sympathies of friendship, or the 
■' heart-improving pleasure of a free 
" communication of sentiment. In such 
" a state the delicacy of the moral feel- 
" ing can scarcely fail of bemg lost, Com- 
" plcte selfishness becomes in a manner 
" necessary. It was impossible that she 
*' should conciliate my affection, who nev- 
" er treated me with tenderness ; impos- 
" sible that she should inspire me with 
" respect, whom I knew to be by others 
" disrespected."* 

" An accident of a broken leg, which I 
'- got by a childish frolick, released me 

* tt U not to be iu[ipoEeil that Albert, in wbat lie 
liere laid, Inlended (o cad anj refleclion iipon a terj de> 
;«ccin; and very unfortunate cIrm at perBont, among 
whom m«j ofltm be Tound lirtuei or mnil iterling ratue, 
•Dd latinta a( the hi-hesl order, lie teem* mcroly to al- 
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" from lessons, and placed me eotirely 
*• under ihc care of Bell, to whose watch- 
" ful assiduity I was more indebted tbao 
" to the skill of all my medical atten- 
" dants. She gave up nothing to peer- 
" ishness, nothing to caprice ; but with- 
" out, on her part, exerting aDj of the tj- 
** ranny of control, she taught me to con- 
" trol myself. She opened my heart to 
" religious sentiment, she prepared my 
•* mind for religious truths. By a thou- 
" sand ingenious contnTances, she eluci- 
" dated things that appeared at ^rst so 
" entirely above my capacity, as to have 
" rendered the case hopeless to any that 
" was not inspired with an equal zeaL 
** I am even now surprised when 1 re- 
" fleet on all that was taught me by this 
" unlearned and simple girl ; for never 
" through life have I been able to detect 

lude lo the iiluatiati of govern e99es in familiei ofdiBliDC- 
lion, 19 unfavourable to the culture of the njmpathetio 
sncl benevolent affecttnnB; and to (he educalioD which !l 
thought to qualifj Ihem for the underlakinj, a« foreign to 
the caltiTatJoa of the heart aud underatandiug. 
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•* a fallacy in any of the precepts she en- 
^ joined, or to perceive an error in any 
^ of the judgments on which she had 
^ formed them. 

** Durii^ the two years that elapsed 
^ between the period of my accident and 
^ my being sent to school, a delicate 
^ state of health rendered it necessary 
^ that I should live much by the sea* 
^ side; and thither I was attended by 
^ Bell, who had thus an opportunity of 
^ acquiring an ascendancy over my mind, 
^ which she used for the noblest purpo- 
^ ses. Never have I in any station met 
^^ with a person so completely devoid of 
^^ selfishness : and the constant opportu- 
^ nity I had of witnessing the candour 
^ and single-hearted sincerity of her 
^ words and actions, rendered it impossi- 
^ ble for me to be mistaken. But how 
** could it be otherwise ? She lived un- 
^ der the constant consciousness of the 
♦* presence of the God she worshiped, 
^ and looked to him, not only as the 
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"^ 9a%e <at Si» actinns Imt of her most 
^ secnet ihoQ|gtits : and. after all that 1 
*- haTe sectt oC the irarld, I must confess 
** I haTe e^er £EMod this the Ibuntaia of 
^ the poveit hoDoar, and of the soimdest 

Bjr whas Albert has heie said of hin^ 
$eiU voiA vil peimre that in hk ehfld- 
hood he w^s piepand for eoteiiiig with 
a iiamag e qd the ai^e of joath. Nor 
dai he ttttke may retrograde steps in the 
oiwntse of ■apcoTeaaemL Id youth he 
fowd that he had stU the remans of 
annj had habits to oonecttr laaBj unto« 
iinaifd prapea^ties to oonq^r; that the 
tiMe allotted him to prepare for the im- 
portant part he was to act oo the thea* 
tre of Ufe w«5 short ; and that much 
was to be crowded into the narrow 
space* He therefiire set himself with 
assiduitj to the task before him. When 
he was at any time induced by indolence 
to relax tbe yigour of application, or so* 
duced by pleasure entirely to relioi^ttish 
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it, his principles opposed a barrier to se- 
duction, and re-ammated him to fi"esh ex- 
ertion. 

**If I waste the present hoars,'' he 
would say to himself "^ what shall I be 
^ hereafter ? Despised for mj ^norance, 
^ and pitied for my fdlj. And will not 
^ God call me to account for thus neg* 
^ lecting to improye the talents with 
^ which he has entrusted me ?^ 

These and similar reflections became, 
bj their frequent recurrence, so habituaT, 
as to operate upon his mind without his 
beii^ conscious of their operation. His 
reverence for the EKvine Being appeared 
innate and spontaneous, and was not af- 
fected by time, nor place, nor situation, 
nor circumstances. This is that fear of 
Grod which is spoken of in Scripture as 
the beginning of wisdom. Nor was it in 
the mind of Albert, nor will it ever be 
b any mind that has been duty prepared, 
a solitary principle. It did not lead to a 
ccJd and formal performance of duty^ 

14* 
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from a slaykh dread of pumshm^it. His 
heart rejoiced in the assuraoce, that the 
God who called him into beii^ intended 
that he should be happy, and had put it 
in his power to contribute to the happi* 
ness of others. 

His father was jNToud of such a son, 
(and what father would not have bee» 
proud of so fine a boj?) But Albert 
made no selfish or ungenerous use of his 
father'a partiality. He conndered the 
power it afforded him as a trust, for 
which he was responsible ; and contriTed 
to convert erery instance of partial in-^ 
dulgence into a means of augmenting the 
happiness of his younger and less favour- 
ed brothers and sisters. They looked 
up to him,^ while he was yet a child^ as a 
guardian angel sent to dispense felidty ; 
and as he was the umpire in all their lit- 
tle quarrels, they learned from him, even 
in infancy, a strict sense of truth and jus* 
tice. 

It must be owned, that on certain oc- 
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casions Albert was very deficient in the 
coolness which might haye been thought 
becoming in a young philosopher. His 
feelings were too lively, his benevolence 
was too warm, to endure the sight of mis- 
ery. He could not bear to witness the 
infliction of punishment, even where he 
knew it to have been deserved; and 
would rather have gone without his din- 
ner for a week, than listened to the cries 
of one of his infant brothers in disgrace. 
This, in the eyes of some, may possibly 
appear a weakness. But from those 
who scoff at it as such, I should be glad 
to know, whether benevdence has ever 
taken deep root in any heart that wa» 
destitute of sympathy ? 

It is now time to see how Frederic 
has gone on. But he is too dignified a 
personage to be introduced at the end of 
a letter : so we shall, if you jJease, leave 
for the subject of the next epistle. 
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Thr nursery education of Frederic dif- 
fered in no respects from that of Albert^ 
except that, as an only child, he acquired 
still higher notions of his own importance. 
He might from this alone have imbibed 
a sufficient quantity of self-consequence. 
Indeed, how is it possible that a(;hild who 
feels itself the great and sole object of 
attention should do otherwise ? But, in 
addition to this misfortune, which it re- 
quires no little pains to counteract, Fre- 
deric had that of being for ever reminded 
by those around him, that he was borD 
to be a great man ! that is to say, bom to 
the inheritance of a great estate ; for this- 
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was tlie only idea of greatness which any 
of the people about hisa happened to 
have. I must heg, however, that you 
may not from this imagine that Frederic 
was ever, tn direct (fr»w, told by any one, 
that his situation in life gare him a right 
to do what he pleased; but as every 
thing he saw and heard tended to inspire 
him with this notion, it amounted tn reali- 
ty to just the ^me thing. 

He was taught fo say liis prayers, but 
in Baying them hie heart was never taught 
to rise with a sense of awe and gratitude 
to the great Being to whom they were 
addressed. Having learned to consider 
all that he enjoyed as a right, he looked 
on nothing as a blessing ; and as for the 
wants or miseries of others, it never en- 
tered into his mind that he had any busi- 
ness to feel for them ; far less, you may 
believe, would he have entertained a 
thought of relieving them. 

As he advanced in years, he enjoyed, 
as may be supposed, superior opportuoi- 
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ties of improvement. He was placed vntp^ 
der the care of able tutors, and might 
doubtless in youth have retrieved the 
errors of his childhood : and why he did 
not do so, appears at first view very un- 
accountable. He did not want capacity ; 
he in a short time acquired, for his years, 
a considerable stock of knowledge. He 
was perfectly well acquainted with the 
nature of truth and justice, and the theo* 
ry of moral obligation. He had read the 
lives of many illustrious men, and the 
precepts of many sage philosophers. He 
bad likewise been instructed in the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, and never en- 
tertained a doubt of its truth. But all 
this knowledge was to him like the mi- 
ser's treasure, which he carefully locks 
up in his iron chest, pleased with the idea 
of having so much in his possession, but 
is so far from usii^it, that he denies him- 
self the common necessaries of life, and 
starves in the midst of plenty. Of as lit- 
tle use to Frederic was all the knowledge 
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lie possessed. On reading of a Doble and 
magDanimous actioo, it oever once occur- 
red to him to ask, " Is it thus that I would 
" hare done in sioular circumstances? 
" Am I capahle of this generosity, or thii ' 
-" degree of self-control ? Are these the 
" precepts by which my actions have 
" been governed ? or, is this the spirit I 
" must imbibe before I can be truly wor- 
" thy?" Had he frequently thus refer- 
red to his own heart, the notions of integ- 
rity and honour, which, in the course of 
his education, he could not help acquiring, 
would have been confirmed into princi- 
ples. Still more effectually would they 
have been thus confirmed, had he con- 
sidered the doctrines of religion as of 
practical use. But though he neither 
disbelieved in God, nor denied the evi- 
dences of revelation, his belief was too 
weak and desultory, either to purify his 
heart, or influence bis conduct. 

His belief never restrained him in the 
career of passion; it never occurred to 
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check the impulse of any irregular desire ; 
and when the remonstrances of others 
or hts own ccHiscience, tM him he had 
done wickedly, it never prevented him 
I'rom exclaiming, in all the arrc^ance of 
pride, " To whom am I accountable for 
" my conduct ?" 

With grief the father of Frederic be- 
held the fatal consequences of his own 
too fond indulgence ; but he had now lost 
all authority ; for Frederic, at sixteen, 
was by the wJU of a grandmother put in 
possession of an independent fortune. He 
had tost his mother in infancy, and his 
father now married again ; but though 
the connection promised to augment his 
domestic happiness, and was in every re- 
spect a suitable one, it unfortunately did 
not please his son, who thought he had a 
right to be offended, not because his 
father pleased himself, but because he 
iiad not consulted him. 

It will to you, I am assured, appear ex- 
tremely unnatural, that tiie partial affcc^ 





tion of a father should meet with this ui> 
worthy return. It was not, however, in 
fact unnatural : for it was the inevitable 
consequence of the selfishness which that 
partiality h^d been the means of nurtur- 
ing, while no generous principle had been 
implanted to check its growth, 

Frederic and Albert were about the 
same time sent upon their travels ; and 
though the estates of their fathers were 
contiguous, had ^een little of each other 
till they now met in Germany* Each 
was accompanied by his tutor. The per- 
son who attended Albert in that capacity 
was far from being worthy of the impoP- 
tant trusty to which he had been recom- 
mended by a nobleman who knew little of 
his real character. It was soon, however^ 
^ discovered by Albert, who, through all his 
pretensions, saw the meanness of his soul. 
His principles were now too well fixed to 
be injured by the society of one, who was 
as much his inferior in talents as in vir- 
tue I but he confessed he could scarcely 

15 
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forbear envying Frederic of the advanta- 
ges he enjoyed, in having, as the compan- 
ion of his travels, a gentleman of amiable 
manners, elevated sentiments, and highly 
accomplished mind. 

It may appear extraordinary, that this 
gentleman should have been fixed upon 
by Frederic himself, as the only person 
with whom he would go abroad : and 
that he was in this so peremptory, as 
positively to tell his father, that unless 
he prevailed on Mr. Milner to accompa- 
ny him, he never would quit England. 
But then it must be remembered that Mr. 
Milner had just refused assent to a similar 
application from a nobleman of superior 
rank, of whom Frederic was particularly 
jealous, and over whom he considered it 
as a triumph to prevail. Mr, Milner's 
character too, has connections, his situa- 
tion in life, and, above all, that spirit of 
independence, winch rendered him so ex- 
tremely reluctant to put himself in any 
degree in the power of another, were ad- 
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ditional iocentires, stimulating Frederic 
to such exertions as he never before had 
made in any rirtuous enterprise. 

Motives, indeed, of a nature far less 
excusable than any of those which I 
liave now mentioned, were afterwards 
discovered by Mr. Milner: but those we 
liave no business at present to disclose. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Milner, though 
he knew what Frederic's conduct had in 
some instances been, was, from his con- 
versation, led to believe that he had 
deeply repented of his former errors, 
and that he was now a convert to virtue, 
upon conviction and principle. Animat- 
ed by the hope of confirming him in hia 
good resolutions, and warmed by contem- 
plating the picture his imagination drew 
of the beneficial consequences which 
might result to society from the charac- 
ter, which, he flattered himself, he 
should in a great measure have it in his 
power to form, Mr, Milner, yielding 
rather to the feelings of his own heart. 
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than to the solicitations of Frederic, coo- 
Kuted to accompaoy bim : be ccHisent- 
i;*), witbout, on his part, havu^ made 
either treaty or stipulation; nor did it 
ever enter into the old gentleman's mind 
to doubt the einceritj of the strong ex- 
pressions of esteem and gratitude which 
hie young friend so very liberally be- 
stowed. 

Mr. Milner bat! not seen enough of 
the world to distinguish between the 
com{Jacency nliich arises from a tempot-, 
rary triumph of the will, and that which 
is the otispring of genuine benignity. 
Frederic seemed to listen to his conver- 
sation with infinite deliglit. He acqui- 
esced in the truth of all bis observations, 
and perhaps felt for a time all that he 
seemed to feel. But the impression was, 
not sufficiently deep, nor of sufficient di^; 
ration, to change the long confirmed hab- 
its of his mind. He afforded an admira- 
ble illustration of the parable given by 
St. Luke, which, under the figiu:e of 
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house, out of which the evil spirit has 
been driven, descrihes the state of a raao 
who has made a few feeble efforts at 
amendment. 

As good habits (the furniture of the ■ 
mind) cannot be immediatclj formed, the 
house remains for some time " empty, 
"swept and garnished." "Then return- 
" cth he," (the evil spirit, the predominant 
vice or passion,) " and taketh to him , 
" seven other spirits, more wicked than 
*' himself, and they enter in and dwell 
" there : and the last slate of that nian is 
" worse than the first." So it unfortunate- , 
ly happened with regard to Frederic. 

Albert, when he met with Mr. Milner 
and his pupil, was on his way to visit the 
silver mines in Hungary, to which he 
was led by the enlightened curiosity that 
inspires the true votary of science with 
an ardour which scorns !o tiiink of dan- 
ger or fatigue. Yet natural history- was 
to Albert only as a favourite amusement. 
It was a pursuit in which he delighted. 
1.0* 
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and to which he destined his future hi 
of leisure, but to which he resolved never 
to ^ive up a moment which ought to be 
devoted to the lultilmeDt of any impor- 
tant duty. In order to qualify him for 
assuming with becoming dignity that 
high place in society which he was so« 
to fill, he considered the acquirements 
knowledge, in all its various branches, 
and the cultivation of taste, in all its har- 
monious connections, to be essentially ne- 
cessary. But he would 39 soon ha' 
thought of becoming a fiddler or a dai 
cing master, as a mere collector of shelts- 
»nd pebbles. 

In little minds, even great objects be- 
come little, because in such minds alt 
objects are connected with the littleness 
of self-important vanity. But when the 
heart and the understanding are equally 
enlarged, the elevation of mind that at- 
tends on scientific pursuits becomes a 
source of pleasure, deeper and richer 
than any that selfish vanity or ambitiott 
ever dreamed o£ 
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Frederic could not conceive what 
amusement Mr. Miluer and Albert could 
find in exploring rocks and mountains, 
which appeared to him so wild and bar- 
ren : but on hearing of the silver mines, 
he readily acquiesced in the proposal of 
visiting them, as he thought they certain* 
ly must afford something worth seeing. 
The questions he asked were numerous; 
but they were all confined to one pointy 
viz. the sterling value : and often as the 
calculation was repeated, he never heard 
of the amount, without wishina;i with a 
sigh, that he too had a silver i 

" And why this wish for an enor- 
" raous wealth, my dear sir?" said Mr. 
Milner. " la not your present fortune 
" sufficient for your present wants ?" 

" O, I don't want to spend more than 
* I do just at present," returned Fred- 
eric; " but then with a silver muie! O 
** how many things one might do with 

tthe revenues bf a silver n 
" Believe mc," said Mr. Milner, " if 
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** you do not find satisfaction in making a 
* good use of the fortune you already 
'* command, you would feel do enjoyment 
' the revenues of an em* 



" pire. I 

"Sir," replied Frederic, "my fortune 
" is ray own, and I spend it as I please; 
" and, thank God, I am accountable to no 
^ one for my conduct !" 

" Not even to God himself?" rejoined 
Mr. Milner emphatically. Frederic has- 
tily let down the front glass of the car- 
riage, and, though they were then going 
at a hand gallop, desired the postiUona, 
to mend their pace. 

They travelled with great rapidi 
and were already in view of the moi 
tains, from whose treasures Albert hop-' 
ed to add to his stock of knowledge, 
when an accident, which happened to 
one of the carriages, obliged them to 
stop for a h\\ days at a village not many 
leagues distant from the [irincipal mine. 

The second day after their arrival 
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this place, Albert and his tutor, accom- 
panied by Frederic and a person of the 
name ot Snakeroot, a college friend of 
Frederic's, who had, apparently by acci- 
dent, joined liia party at the Hague, set 
out upon a long walk, to which Mr. 
Milner was unequal. The country > 
mountainous j but the scenery was rooian- 
lic, and amply repaid them for the trou- 
ble they had taken in exploring it. As 
they were returning from their ramble, 
they were attracted by the roar of a wa- 
terfall, of which they determined to hare 
a view; and, directed by the noise of 
(lie cataract, proceeded through a deep 
valley into a narrow rocky glen, where 
tliey beheld the entrance into several 
mines. The whole appeared to them to 
have been long deserted. Nor did they 
observe the track of human footstep, ex- 
cept at one particular place ; and in fol- 
lowing it, they were led to the mouth of 
I a deep and horrible pit, which Albert 
immediately conjectured to be the shaijt 
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of <me of the copper mines, with wbicb 
ihat part of the couotry abounded. Near 
the lop of the dark abjss, a bucket, half 
filled with ore, was suspended by a 
strong rope from a windlass, which ap- 
peared to be worked by a wheel of com- 
plicated machinery. The consti'uction 
of It was not understood by any of the 
party. A wish for information on the 
part of Albert, and a ra^ue curiosity on 
the part of his companions, rendered 
them equally eager to discover the secret 
spring by which the machine was to be 
set in motion; and in a fatal moment the 
discovery was made by both the young 
gentlemen in the same instant. 

Albert would have paused for refli 
tion, but Frederic was impetuously 
gent to try the experiment without de- 
lay. The tutor and Snakcroot lent their 
assistance. The hasp was lifted. The 
bucket began instantly to descend with 
violence. The wheel turned furiously 
round. They had no means of stoppi 
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the frightful velocity of its movement, 
nor a momeDt's time to escape the conse- 
quences of its destructive force. It 
broke to pieces with a dreadful crash, 
and sent about the fragments of its brok- , 
en hmbs in every direction but that in 
which the travellers stood; so that they 
were saved almost by miracle from de- 
struction. They all in the same moment 
thought they heard a groan issue from 
the bottom of the pit; but as no answer 
was returned to the earnest inquiries of 
Albert, they imagined they had been 
mistaken ; and, greatly agitated by their 
adventure, hastened to quit the scene of 
their achievement. 

On coming to the narrow pass by 
which they had entered the glen, and 
which indeed seemed to be no other than 
a fissure opened in the rock by some con- 
vulsion of nature, they observed a pla- 
card, which had before escaped their 
notice. 

It began by enumerating the many ti- 
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ties of the hj^h and puissant baron to 
-whom these mountains and their mines 
belonged ; and then prohibited, upon pain 
of confiscation of goods, and loss of life 
or limb, all persons, of whateyer rank 
or degree, from entering that pass with* 
out a special licence. 

Of this manj^-titled baron they had al- 
ready heard, and knew him to be rep- 
resented as one of the most impractica* 
ble of all the petty tyrants that pride, 
power and property erer produced. On 
cliscoverii^ to whom the place belaageA, 
Albert, who had at first determined to ^ye 
immediate information of what had been 
"done, in order to reimburse the proprie- 
tor {for the damage, a^^ed to postpone 
offering the compensation, till they were 
t>ut of the reach of his jurisdiction, and 
proceeded with his companions to the 
inn, where they had left Mr. MSnen 

Here Albert found letters, forwarded 
by express from Tienna, the contents of 
which left him but fiunt hopes of being 



able, with at! the speed he could use, to 
reach England in time to receive his fa- 
ther's blegsing. Not a moment was to be 
lost: for, though by the accounts of th<» 
physicians he might hnger possibly for 
some months, the probability was equally 
great, that another paralytic shock would 
terminate his daj-s at a moment's warning, 

A sense of filial duty would have been 
alone sufficient to determine Albert; but 
he so truly loved his father, that every 
idea of duty and of gratitude were so 
blended with aifecfion, he could scarcely 
discriminate between them. A thousand 
instances of his father's truly parenlal 
tenderness rushed upon his mind, and 
seemed to reproach him with his invol- 
untary absence, as if it had been a crime. 

All the letters from his other friends 
he perused and laid aside; but a few 
liiKis written by a stranger, and subscrib- 
ed, in characters scarcely legible, by his 
father's hand, he, after having plentifully 
bedewed ttiem with his tears, placed in his 
16 
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bosom. The contents were, however, 
made known to all the party. His father 
assured him that he viewed the approach 
of death without dismay^ though he con- 
fessed^ that, if it had so pleased God, he 
should have been glad to have seen liis 
eldest son of age before he died, as on 
that circumstance depended his power 
of making a provision for his joui^cr 
children suitable to their birth. He how- 
ever knew, he said, the generosity of 
that heart to which he now commended 
them, and should say no more upon the 
subject. He then, after some tender ex- 
pressions of affection, concludes by thank- 
ing God for having in mercy given him 
such a son, and on his head implored a 
thousand thousand blessings. 

All was now in the hurry of prepara- 
tion for Albert's departure. His carriag- 
es were drawn out, and cHily waited for 
the tardy post-boys, when, as he stood at 
a window giving directions to his servants, 
JFrederic and Snakeroot being at another 



window in the same apartment, they saw 
a small partj of armed men driving be- 
fore them a prisoner loaded with chains^ 
and followed by a sledge, on which lay a 
poor wretch apparently in great paio^ 
and who was likewise in fetter& 

The landlord, of whom they^ instantly 
inquired the meaning of what they saw, 
told them that these poor fellows were 
miners ; that they were goif^ to be shut 
up in one of the dungeons of the castle, 
and would probably never more see the 
light of day ; for that it was whispered 
the mines had not gone on well of late 
and that the baron was in very bad hu- 
mour; ^^and when that is the case/^ said 
Josephus, ** we all of us know the conse- 
*^ quences. His highness cares no more 
** for the life of a poor man, than I do for 
** that bit of straw," blowing away a 
piece that had been sticking to his whis- 
kers. 

** Well, but whiat have these poor 
^ wretches done ?" 
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" O, a great deal of mischief, to be 

* sure," returned Josephus; " they liave 
*• betwixt them broke the piece of ma- 
« chinery that came aJI the way from 
" Praj^ue, for working one of the mines 

* io Valla Petra. They both deny it; 
" b«t there was no one else to do it ; so 
" it must either have been them or the 
** devil. Indeed one of them swears it 
" was the devil ; and that had it not been 
" ibr Saint Aiitony, who made him fall 
" as he was running oul of his way, the 
" evii spirit would have crushed him to 
'• pieces with the bucket, whereas he had 
" power to do no more than just to snap 
" Iiis thigli-bone in two." 

" Aad did the poor fellow actually re- 

* ceive this injury by the fall of the buck- 
" et ?" exclaimed Albert. " How shock- 
" ing ! how dreadfully shocking !" 

*' O the broken leg is nothing at all, 
" please your lordship, to what he has 
" yet to suffer," said the landlord. " Be- 
" fore it is set he will have the screw? 
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* put upon his thumbs, I'll lay my life for 

* it; and " 

" Come, come," cried Albert, inteiv 
nipting him, " let us hasten to save this 
" poor creature from further suffering. 
" Would to God we could as easily re- 
" lieve him from the pain of his broken 
" leg! Come, Frederic, we must make 
" haste," 

Albert was already at the door, from 
which he was pulled back by his tulorj 
who warmly remonstrated on his rash- 
nesB. 

" Think, my lord," cried he, " thinli; to 
Uwhat a risk you expose yourself." 

" Yes," re-echoed Snakeroot, " pray* 
" my lord, tliink of the risk to which you 
" expose yourself." 

*' And to which you would expose us 
" all," said Frederic. '■ I confess," added- 
lie, " I have, for my share, no gre^it taste 
" for the pleasures of a dungeon. Think,, 
** besides, of being subjected to the Inso— 
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'* Icnce ol' such a fellow as tliis baron f 
" It would be quite intolerable !"' 
- "'Think !" repeated Albert indignantly', 
'' think of an innocent person suffering on 
" your account! Would not that be still 
" more intolerable?" 

"O but these fellows are med to it," 
returned Frederic, affecting to laugh. 

" And consider," said the tutor, " how 
" fully they would be recompensed by a 
" little money." 

" Yes, pray, my lord, think of thai," 
cried Snakeroot- " Money, as this gen- 
" tleman observes, will do any thing. By 
" enough of that you could reconcile them 
" to your breaking every limb of theif; 
" bodies." 1 

" And, sir," said Albert, "^I sha 
" rather have every bone of my own 
" broken on the Tdck than make such a 
" despicable use of the advantage which 
'■ fortune has given me over such misera- 
" ble wretches! What! have these meo 
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"■ poor ? Are they to be pernikted to 
" suffer torture in order to save us Irom 
*' a little personal incouvenience ? To 
" suffer, too, on our account ! For shame, 
" gentlemen. How can any of joa think 
■* of such a tiling?"' 

" I think of nothuig for myself," repli- 
ed the tutor, lowering his tone, "but just 
" at the present moment I rather wonder 
" you should seek to be detamed — de- 
" tained you don't know how long, when 
" if my lord your father should in the 
" mean time die, I — 

"I know what I should in that event 
" endure," said Albert firmly; but dearly 
" as I prize my father's blessing, and 
" much as I shall ever owe my father's 
" memory, I must not forget what I owe 
" myself I in this case clearly see my 
'* duty, and I shall at all events perform 
" it. I go instantly to the baron's ; you 
•' may accompany me or not, as you 
~ please." 

' You are quite right, my dear feU 
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low," liaid Frederic : " you don't think 
•' I could be in earnest in opposing jou?fl 
" 1 swear I only wished to save you tbs 
"inconvenience of delay; but intended' 
" to surrender myself the moment you 
" were gone. Nay, I assure you I did. 
" Do you think I care for this paltiy J 
" baron?" 

" Pray stop, my lords," cried Snake) 
roof, as the two young noblemen wew 
leaving the room, " permit me to settle 1 
" the business fonj^ou botli. I shaH g&a 
"this moment to the baron's, and takeT 
" the whole upon myself. You shalitj 
" have no further trouble but to auppljFI 
" the cash." 

"An excellent thought!" exclai 
" Frederic, "you will manage it charm 
" ingly, Snakeroot, I make no doubt But'] 
" tlicn, you know, you must swear yw 
" had no one with you," 

" O you may leave that to me," i 
turned Snakeroot, nodding his head sig 
nificantly. "But wliat says Albert:!" 
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*I say," replied Albert, casting upon 
biakeroot a look of contempt, " I say 
it I am not sulficienlJy enlightened to 
* perceive the difference between telling 
' a falsehood myself, and permitting 
* another to tell it for me, and that I 
" should as soon be guilty of a base ac- 
" tion, as accessary to one." 

>Thu9 saying, he walked out, and was 
Hollowed by the others in silence to the 
%aron's hall, where they were admitted 
Jost as the unfortunate miners were sen- 
tenced to the torture, in order to extorl 
■from them a confession of their guilt. 
■The baron was still sitting in the seat of 

» judgment, which, on being informed of 
%he rank of his visiters, he would have 
left, hut was prevented by Albert; who 
sntreated him to waste no time in super- 
fluous ceremony, but to hasten to do jus- 
tice to the innocent. He then turned to 
the miserable object who was stretched 
upon a litter, groaning under the pain of 
tbc fractured limb, and trembling with 
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apprehension of still further torfures^- 
Seizing his hard black hand, he kindly 
bid him be of good cheer, for that he 
should be taken care of for life. 

While Albert was thus speaking com- 
fort to the unfortunate miner, his tutor, 
anxious to exhibit his learning and tal- 
ents, began to make in Latin a loi^ 
speech to the baron. After a flourishing 
exordium, he came at length to state the 
facts, but gave such a colouring to the 
narration, as to make the liftii^ of the 
hasp appear purely accidental; asserting 
it to have been done by a jo&tle of his et* 

bow. 

Albert interrupted him. 

^ I lifted the hasp,'^ said he, ^ withoik 
^tliinking of the consequences. But I 
^was at some trouble to lift it, so were 
*^ we all. It did not fly up by accident 
^ It could not." 

** It could not, indeed," exclaimed the 
baron. ^ Noble and ingenuous youth, I 
* respect your veracity. You begin lijfe 
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" in the career of honour and of glory. 
* Happy the father of such a son I" 

The baron then broke up the court, 
released the prisoners, and, having in the 
handsomest manner refused all compen- 
sation for the damage, gave Albert and 
his party a cordial invitation to spend the 
day with him, affording a notable proof 
that there is no mind so callous as not to 
be impressed by a generous and noble 
action. 

Anxious as he was to set out on his 
journey homeward, Albert did not omit 
to visit the poor lame miner, before his 
departure ; and tliough he could not at 
once unite the fractured bone, he lulled 
its pain by pouring an exhilarating cordial 
on the heart. 

Mr. Milner heard with delight all the 
particulars of this transaction, and was 
greatly pleased to observe that Frederic 
spoke with admiration of the conduct of 
his friend. Snakeroot took notice of it 
likewise, and was more loud than either 
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in praise of Albert, ^ who, were it.noC^ 
he said, ^ for a little yanity, would be an 
^ excellent young man. As to his being 
^ so willii^ to delay his journey, he own- 
^ ed he would have considered it in a 
^ different light but for the hint which 
^ his father's letter contained of adding 
^ to his sisters' fortunes. Albert was too 
^ prudent to like to bind himself by such 
^ promises. O yes, Albert w^as very pru- 
''dent! He would not hurry hiaiself^ 
** Yet, after all, be was an excellent young 
** man !" 

It is thus that the very praises of the 
malicious are converted into poisoned dag- 
gers, which give more dangerous wounds 
than the swords of avowed enemies* 
With this remark I should conclude the 
present letter, but that I think it may be 
of importance to your future peace t9 
have it imprinted on your mind, that to 
detract from the merit of a noble actioi^ 
by base insinuations with regard to the 
fnotive, is the surest sign of a depraved 
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and corrupt heart. You may with great- 
er safety take a viper to your bosom^ 
than such a person to your confidence. 

Far, far be all the renomous tribe re- 
moved from those I love ! Adieu; 
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My dear Lady Elizabeth^ 

Flattering as it may be to me to im- 
agine that you feel some desire to know 
a little of the subsequent history of the 
two young gentlemen whose opposite 
characters I have endeavoured to display, 
I must not at present permit myself the 
pleasure of gratifying your curiosity. 

In my earnest desire to impress you 
with a thorough conviction of the impor- 
tance of those first principles of religion 
and morality which form the basis of 
every virtue, I have thought it expedient 
to make use of such illustrations as night 
touch the heart through the medium of 
the imagination. Truth, in order to ren- 
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der lierself pleasing to the youthful mind, 
iDust sotnetimes permit herself to be ar- 
tayed by the hand of fancy. When she 
appears thus decorated, some care is^ 
however, necessary, lest the attention 
should be so much engaged by the drape- 
ry, as to overlook the symmetry and pro- 
portions, of the figure which it conceals. 

in order to prevent this, it is necessary 
to keep the *' mind's eye" intently fixed 
upon the object proposed; to mark how 
far each circumstance corresponds with 
the general design, and how far it tends 
to place the truths, it was its avowed 
purpose to illustrate, in a clearer point of 
viciv. When satisfied upon this head, it 
is then our duty to apply the moral to 
our hearts. 

In the characters which I have exhibi- 
ted, I have trusted little to fancy ; they 
have been sketched from experience and 
observation : but when characters are 
drawn for the mere purposes of illustra- 
tion, nothing can be more absurd tlian to 
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inquire when or where they lived, or vor 
deed to mind whether they ever lived at 
all. The sole question to be asked is^ 
whether such and such dispositions and 
opiiuons would naturally and inevitably 
lead to such and such consequences. 

It is thus I would have you to examine 
what has been said of the characters now 
under review. Ft is thus, indeed, that I 
would advise you at all times to examine 
the purport of whatever is offered as an 
illustration of any moral truth. It is by 
exercising your judgment in this way that 
you can alone expect to reap any benefit 
from what you read; and as I am very 
anxious to enforce upon you the obser-* 
vance of a practice which 1 believe to be 
so salutary, I shall, without making any 
apology for wearying you by repetitions, 
entreat your, attention to the following 
remarks : 

We see, in Frederic and Albert, two 
persons of very opposite characters. We 
have traced whence the difference- arose^ 
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t-We have seen, that though they had the 
same notions respecting right and wrong; 
the same ideas of truth and lal^chooil, of 
vice and virtue; the same belief in the 
government of the Supreme Being, and 
•of a future state, and of all the doctrines 
of Christianity ; this knowledge and this 
belief was, in the mind of one, specula- 
tive opinion; in the noind of the other» 
active principle. 

The object of inquiry then is, whether 
this circumstance be in itself sufhcient to 
account for such a difference of character 
as has been novr exhibited. As our de- 
cision upon this point may be of great 
importance, it is necessary to proceed to 
the cxammation with all due seriousness 
and circumspection. 

To aid our inquiry, let us see in what 
manner other powerful principles ope- 
rate : that of self-preservation, for in- 
stance, the first with which we are iht^ 
roughly acquainted. It is a principle 
implanted in our minds by nature, but it 
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(9 regulated bj- reason and experience. An 
infant, after having been burned, dreads i 
the fire ; but a grown person, of sound \ 
intellect, would shun the danger, without 
having in his own person experienced the 
effects: nor would jou or I, if, when we 
were walking at the foot of a precipice, 
we saw a huge stone descending, stop to ' 
reason upon the propriety of getting out 
of its waj. The principle of self-preser- 
vation would instantly inspire us with the 
desire of running off as fast as possible. I 
The desire of happiness is no less ' 
strong a principle than that of self-pre- 
servation: but our knowledge with re* 
spcct to the means bj which it is to be 
procured, is of less easy acquirement. It j 
is a subject upon which we are extreme- ' 
ly liable to be mistaken; and as all our 
mistakes upon it have the force of the 
principle from which they proceed, and 
to which they are united, they cannot 
fail to be attended with very important 
consequences. 
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* Frederic, you will observe, placed all 
his happiness in the gratification of every 
selGsh wish — tlie indulgence of every sel- 
fish passion. Albert looked beyond these 
to the approbation of God, and of his 
own conscience, and the esteem and love 
of his fellow creatures. Thej pursued 
their diSerent objects with equal ardour. 
Frederic, without having taken any pains 
to regulate his inclinations, implicitly 
obeyed them, and gave himself com- 
pletely up to the present impulse. Al- 
bert permitted no desire to harbour in 
his breast, that interfered with the ful- 
filment of any duty which he owed to 
God or man. The pure principles he had 
embraced were cherished in a pure 
heart; and, by being always steadily ad- 
hered to, became in a manner intuitive : 
they no longer required the aid of reflec- 
tion, but presented themselves, uncalled 
for, to regulate every thought, every 
word, and every action. The principle 
of selfishness was to Frederic, what the 
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principles of religion and virtue were to 
Albert It operated with the same force, 
and with the same certainty; so that 
none that were thoroughly acquainted 
with the two characters would have ex- 
pected any thing but what was noble^ 
and generous, and virtuous, in the one ; or 
been disappointed at meetii^ with what 
was mean, and sordid, and dishonourar 
ble, in the other. 

No, my dear child, there is nothing 
upon which we can so much depend as 
upon the uniform operation of a long 
cherished principle. Virtuous habits that 
are merely produced by situation will last 
just so long, and no longer, than the situ* 
ation remains unchanged. But when 
they are the effects of virtuous principle, 
they will be persevered in through eve- 
ry situation. 

There is still another inference of much 
importance to which I would direct your 
attention. The knowledge of our duty, 
or, in other words, just and enlightened 
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notions of our happiness, will not have in 
our minds the force of pnnciples without 
some pains on our parts. The habit of 
referring to them must be for some lime 
persisted in, before ibey will have much 
influence upoD our conduct. If we hare 
not, when young, accustomed ourselves 
to do what was right, and because we 
knew it to be right, we shall very soon 
come to do wrong, though we know it to 
be wrong. Let, therefore, no day, no 
hour, nay, not so much as a minute, of 
your time be spent without having been 
sanctified faj a good mtention. If you be- 
heve in God, and believe that he is ever 
present with you, let pleasing God be the 
constant object of your care. If I ask 
you how you may best please bim, you 
will answer, by the performance of eve- 
ry duty. The great duty of youth is a 
zealous improvement of every opportuni- 
ty of instruction. Without applying the 
heart unto knowledge, knowledge will 
never b« acquired; but to practise wliat 
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we already know, requires^ no less zeaf^ 
DO less diligence and application, than ta 
make new acquisitions in information^ 
Both ought to be considered in the light 
of primary duties; but the misfortune is, 
people too often imagine that if know- 
ledge of duty is given, the practice of it 
will follow of course. I have therefore 
been at some pains to set you right in 
thia particular ; and hope I have succeed- 
ed in convincing you, that though know- 
ledge may be in a manner forced upon us 
by others, we must, for the formation of 
our principles, be in a great measure- in- 
debted to our own exertions. 

By the different views of happiness 
that are set before us, we may no doubt 
be greatly influenced ; and hence arises 
the chief advantage of instruction: but 
after we are capable of reflection, we 
cannot avoid giving such consideration to 
these views a& renders our adoptii^ or 
rejecting them our own deliberate act. 
The views of happiness that are adopt- 
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ed by a mean and narrow mind are con- 
stantly circumscribed within the sordid 
Hmits of personal and immediate gratifi- 
cation. The person who embraces more 
enlarged and generous sentiments extends 
his views of happiness to objects that arc 
in their nature infinite, and in duration 
eternal ! I leave it for you to decide, 
which is likely to enjoy the greatest por 
tion of felicity. 

In contemplating the opposite conduct 
of Albert and Frederic, you will not hesi- 
tate where to give the preference. But 
io not imagine that in attaining that 
greatness of mind, for which he was 
through life remarkable, Albert was nt>- 
wise indebted to his own exertions. Ma- 
(ly were the temptations with which he 
had to struggle, before his habits of vir- 
tue were sufficiently confirmed to afford 
him spontaneous succour and direction. 
Without religion these habits would nev- 
er have been formed. Without religion, 
.ibey would not have had strength for 
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the conflict. The advantages which be 
deriTed from religion we shall however 
leave for future consideration; and at 
present confine ourselves to a view of 
the obstacles which he had to surmount, 
in persevering in an habitual adherence 
to the first principles of moralitj. 

From his rank in lite, he must have 
been inevitably exposed to the sediKtions 
of flattery. He saw and felt that he 
was considered as a person of some con- 
sequence by all around him. By the par- 
tiality of a fond father, his virtues were 
extolled, and his faults were palliated. 
But Albert examined the foundation of 
the praise which he received, and de- 
tected the exaggeration. He was there- 
fore rather humbled by a sense of its be- 
ing not fully merited, than elated by re- 
ceiving applause beyond his deserts. 
From knowing that he could at an easy 
rate secure the approbation of a partial 
parent, he was taught not to trust to that 
approbation as a test of his real advance- 
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uent in knowledge and virtue. From 
reading and from observation he collect- 
ed the materials for a higher standard of 
merit; and though he continually fell 
short of the perfection at which he aim- 
ed, he with undaunted perseverance re- 
newed his endeavours at attaining to it. 
It is thus that all noble characters have 
been formed. I believe there is nothing 
more certain, than that those have ever 
fallen short of mediocrity, who did not 
raise their views very far beyond it. 

As the family of Albert had long held 
a distinguished rank in society, its connec- 
tions were numerous and powerful. But 
Albert resolved to rest his claim to re- 
spect upon his own individual merit ; and 
when tempted to pique himself upon the 
claims of birth, he called to mind the 
numbers who, from having depended up- 
on that claim, had aunk into contempt. 
He very early observed the difference of 
character that subsisted among those with 
whom he was connected ; but was often 
18 
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tempted, b^- a natural partialit}', to cod- 
killer the vice or folly that appeared in 
any of them as less vicious and less 
blameworthy tiian the vices and follies 
of others. By a strict adherence to the 
principles of justice, he corrected this 
error. He was lenient to the faults of 
all ; but he endeavoured to see and to 
judge of things as they really were ; and 
thus, though no friend was ever more af- 
fectionate, he avoided being ensnared bj 
his afTcctions into the contagioo of hi 
esaniple. 

Albert's love of truth led him from his 
early youth to prefer the solid esteem of 
such as were capable of appreciating his 
real worth, to the transient admiration 
the fickle and undiscerning multitude*! 
His manners were amiable and concili- 
ating; but it was rather from the gentle- 
ness of his disposition that they were s», 
than from any studied wish to pie; 
He looked round him, and perceived, that] 
though artificial characters might for 
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I time gain credit with the world for more 

I than thej were worth, their poverty 

never failed to be at length detected. 

I He therefore never affected to appear 

' other tlian he really was. He never 

' epoke what he did not think. He never 

professed what he did not feel. He 

never promised what he did not mean to 

I accomplish. 

I If you examine tlie conduct of Albert, 

you will perceive, that so far from losing 
any of the advantages of his situation, he 
increased their value. By adding the in- 
fluence of virtue to that of rank and for- 
tune, he extended the influence of the 
latter far beyond their usual bounds. He 
did this at the expense of a few sacrifi- 
ces ; for we may be convinced that it was 
not without some pains that lie acquired 
such a degree of self-cuntrol as enabled 
liim so firmly to adhere to his principles. 
But these sacrifices were made in the be- 
ginning of his course. 

k^ 
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fret steps that are the most importaut of 
your life. Take their importance into 
coosiOeration, and you will guard them 
with vigilance. Turn neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, in search of by-paths 
to happiness. Seek for it in the strait 
road of virtue ; and when you are tempt- 
ed from your course, reflect upon the 
motives which induced you to eater it, 
and you will thus invigorate your resolu- 
tion, " Finally," to use the language of 
the apostle, " whatsoever things are true, 
" whatsoever things are honest, whatao- 
" ever things are just, whatsoever things 
" are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
"whatsoever tilings are of good report; 
" if there be any virtue, and if there be 
*' any praise, I would lead you to think 
" on these things. Those things which 
"ye have learned and received I would 
'•* have you do, and the God of peaoft" 
" shall be with you." Farewell ! 
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Tt may perliapa appear strange to my 
dear young friend, that I have avoided 
entering into any particulars, witli regard 
to the studies I would have her to pur- 
sue, the books I would recommend it to 
her to read, or the opinions I would wish 
her to adopt upon subjects that hare, to 
many instmcters, afforded an ample field 
of declamation and controversy. 

These particulars 1 miglit doubtless 
liavc expatiated upon much to my own 
satisfaction ; but I oiuet beg leave to 
doubt whether it would have been much 
to your advantage. The studies whicli 
I recommended, it might not he in your 
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power to pursue ; 
proved, you might never have an oppor- 
tunity to read; and the speculative opii>- 
ions to which I gave my sanction, might 
have been found, as speculative opinions 
generally are, in some points erroneous, 
and consequently untenable. I could, i 
doubtless, with very httle trouble to my- I 
self, have made such a display of wisdom 
and knowledge, as would have excited 
your admiration, and raised your concep- 
tion of the extent of my capacity and 
attainments to a height that would 
have soared far beyond the truth. Had 
the gratification of my own vanity been 
the object I had in view, I should have 
found my account in having recourse to 
fiuch ingenious devices for establiehii^ 
my pretensions. But what benefit would . 
have resulted to you from all this,"* None j 
that I can see ; except in as far as your 
vanity might have been gratified in hav- 
ing been the medium through which a 
lady, apparently so wise and learned, 
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chode to ei.hibit ber attannKnts to tbe 

world. 

Bj enforcing the pHndples which I 
had with bo much succeee beg;iin to onfold 
to you, ! expect to reodcr you a more 
essential service ; and thon^ in this ] 
may deceive myseli^ 1 shall still hare the 
comfort of reflecting, that a& I was im- 
pelled to the task by ptir« aiTeclion. I 
hare, io executing it, laid aside eTerr 
consideration, but how i might reader it 
most efiectually beneficial to the dear ob- 
jects of my tender love. 

Rules, however judicious, are only ap- 
plicable to particular circumstances ; but 
principles are of universal appIicatioiL 
The circumstances in which you now are 
placed may be suddenly altered. Your 
brothers must, and your sisters may, at 
the same age, be in situations that are in 
many teepects dissimilar. But in no cir- 
cumstances, in no situation, can the pure 
principles of religion and morality fail 
to be of use. In whatever degree the 
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faculties oiyour mind may be cultivated, 
whether you are led to expand them by 
the acquirement of knowledge, or to em- 
ploy them in the attainment of accom- 
plishments, these principles will still be 
to you of equal value. They will still be 
found (o form the stamina, the vital es- 
sence, of your character. 

Tl»e opinions which you form on sub- 
jects that are in any wise interesting, 
will generally be found to lake their col- 
ouring from your principles. The love 
of truth, and a determined resolution of 
adhering to it, never fails to give to the 
jndgment a soundness and a perspicuity 
which renders it quick in detecting the 
impositions of sophistry, and prevents Tt 
from espousing opinions merely because 
they are espoused by those in whose 
judgment we happen to place confidence. 
Upon such subjects as, either from want 
of capacity, or opportunity, or inclination,, 
we have not thoroughly examined, the 
principles of truth and justice will teach 
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US to be sflent Nor will these prindplaB 
permit us to repeat the opinionB or <^ 
servatioDs <^ others as if thejr were amr 
own, and thus take credit to ourseires 
for a degree of information which we da 
not possess. Were this rule to be rigid- 
ly adhered to, it would, it is true, put to 
silence many a yeiy eloquent toi^iie. 
But the praise that is due to eloquence 
ought not to seduce us from the duty that 
is due to truth. 

The species of impo6iti<» to which I 
haye ji^t now alluded holds forth to 
Tanity the alluring prospect of a t r ium| A, 
purchased at so cheap a rate, that we 
cannot wonder so many should fail into 
the snare. Those who practise it will 
say in their defence, that it hurts do one ; 
that the sentiments they borrow are iiH 
trinsically good, and that the knowledge 
which they retail as their owp acquisition 
loses nothing of its yalue from the decep- 
tion. But does the mind that is thus 
practised in deception lose nothing ? Can 
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the spirit of integrity remain unsullied 
amid the consciousness of perpetual im- 
position? No: it is impossible. In eve- 
ry false appearance which we willingly 
assume, we depart from tlie principles 
of truth; and in every departure from 
these principles, we lessen their strength, 
and deprive them of their power over 
our hearts. And what do we gain by 

I shming in borrowed plumage? We ob- 
tain perhaps a momentary admiration 
and applause. But if we excite expec- 
tations which we cannot realize, is there 

[ ,not some danger (hat this admiration and 
applause will soon be converted into con- 
tempt? Can we hope that those, whom 
we have tricked into a high opinion of 
our abilities, or of our knowledge, or of 
our virtues, will not, when they discover 
how we have imposed upon them, be in- 
dignant at the imposition? In propor- 
tion as they had been induced to think 
>>etter of us than we deserved, they will 
be inclined to think Morse of us thai 
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deserve; and thus whatever merit we 
really have will fail to make the impres- 
sion which it would have made had we 
been coDteated to assume nothing be- 
yond it. 

In justice to ourselves, then, we ought 
to be careful how we subject our preten- 
sions to so severe a scrutiny. Let us ad- 
here to the simplicity of trutli, and we 
shall have nothing to apprehend. If we 
fail to produce admiration, we shall pro- 
duce what is much better than admira- 
tion, solid and lasting esteem. 

There perhaps never was a period 
I when the general tone of manners waa 
[nore adverse to the practice of strict 
land genuine sincerity than the present. 
ITbose who consider themselves sent In- 
to the world for no other purpose than 
to please the world, must take the man- 
ners of the world as their only rule of 
action. But even those, who do not se- 
riously think that the manners of the 
world will justify a dejiarture from every 
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duty, are loo apt to deem them a sul 
cicnt apology for relaxing the strictness 
of Dioral principle. 

Without setting up for a reformer, 
and without any mtention of advising you 
to sucli a hopeless undertaking at any 
period of your life, I can have no hesita- 
tion in exhorting you to be upon your 
guai-d against whatever has a tendency 
to lessen the influence of truth upon your 
heart. A constant practice of pervert- 
ing the use of language appears to me to 
have this tendency; and therefore, how- 
ever it may be authoriced by fashion, I 
would advise you not to fall into it. 

To frivolous minds, that are incapablo 
of reflecting upon any subject, the use of 
general terms aifords indeed a great re- 
lief, Those, who ivould find it very difii- 
cult to tell why they are pleased or dis- 
pleased, do well to shelter their want of 
discrimination behind a set of hyperboli- 
cal phrases, which their parrots could re- 
peat with as good an emphasis, and a 
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Vitli little less sagacity. But it is not 
from fools alone that we hear these ex- 
aggerations. Fools brought tliem into 
fashion, but fashion taught those who 
ought to set a better example to use the 
same language. Whatever falls short of 
expectation must be detestable! What- 
ever affords a momentary pleasure must 
be exquisitely charming! Whatever is 
in the least degree serious must be hor- 
ridly stupid! or shockingly dull! It is 
thus that compositions of all sorts are 
judged of and pronounced upon, and this 
frequently at second-hand. And it would 
be well if these sweeping invectives were 
confined to such objects of criticism. But 
it is thus that characters, as well as com- 
positions, are by the lump applauded or 
condemned. I need not tell you that this 
is against the principles of justice. But 
it is an act of injustice into which many, 
who would not dehberately m^e a sa- 
crifice of its principles, are insensibly led} 
19 
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by hiibituating tliemselveis to the constant 
-uee of exaggerating epithets. 

In order to avoid this error, young 
people ought very carefully to abstain 
from giving decisive opinions upon what 
they do not thoroughly understand ; nor 
ought they ever to give an opinion unsup- 
ported by a reason which can fully justi- 
fy it. The impressions made upon the 
youthful mind by whatever greatly plea- 
ses or displeases, is sufhcictitly vivid to 
bear being expressed in the simple lan- 
guage of truth, without any daoger of 
ita being mistaken. Accustom yourself 
then, I beseech you, to relate and de- 
scribe with plainness and simplicity ; and 
depend upon it, that by so doing your de- 
Bcriptiona will lose nothing of theij- force. 
As to those who have cast oiT all re- 
gard to truth from their minds, and who 
■believe that all are equally unprincipled 
«s themselves, they will glory in deceiv- 
ing, and expect to be deceived. The 
2Uost dangerous deception which sucf|. • 
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person? practise, is that of assuming the 
appearanceof perpetual enjoyment. Con- 
sidering pleasure as the chief good, they 
seek it in the gratification of every selfish 
passion: but their vanity must likewise 
be gratified ; and therefore they wish te 
be admired, as the persons who alone 
have discovered the true arcana of felici- 
ty. When oppressed by a sense of wea- 
riness and disappointment, they wear the 
smile of gaiety to hide their aching hearts. 
They are never happy, but it is the fash- 
ion to seem happy; and happy they must 
therefore at all events appear. 

Against being deceived by this false 
appearance of happiness, I would anx- 
iously warn you. I have heard it lament- 
ed by the blind, as a great misfortune, 
that from their being onlyseen when their 
spirits were exhilarated by society, they 
lost much of that sympathy which sensi- 
bility would have bestowed upon their 
situation, had the melancholy hours tliey 
apent in. retirement been fully known:. 
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Were the gay votaries of pleasure to b» 
as candid in their confessions, I believe 
the dcBcription of theif lonely hours would 
prove them still more worthy of compas- 
sion. Could we read their hearts, should 
we then see them as leading a life of 
perpetual joy ? No : we should perceive 
nothing but the depressing consciousness 
ef a gloomy void ; we should only hear 
the fretful expressions of peevishness and 
discontent. To avoid this scene of dark- 
ness, they again dasli into society, or busy 
themselves in scliemes of avarice or am- 
bition. Bursting like meteors from theip- 
cloud, they shine for a moment, and agani, 
are buried in the womb of night. In*, 
quire of such persons if they have expe>( 
riencod heart-felt happiness, even wheA' 
they appeared most happy, and if they 
have no interest in deceiving, they wSl 
frankly tell you theif have not! Why 
l.hen have they devoted their lives to the 
pursuit of empty phantoms of felicity ? 
they were destitute of I 
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ciples which alone give strength to the 
mind, and enable it to pursue the glori- 
ous course that leads to solid and ever- 
lasting joy. 

Let us now examine how far a strict 
adherence to religious and moral princi- 
ple will detract from our enjoyment. 
Let us take a fair and candid view of the 
evils to which they will expose us, and 
give to every disadvantage its due and 
proper weight. 

If we carefully avoid entering into any 
pursuit that is not sanctioned by God and 
conscience, we must, in many instances, 
give offence to the worthless. By not 
following the multitude to do evil, we 
obey a precept of religion; but our con- 
duct will be considered by the multitude 
as a tacit reproach on theirs. Those 
who have no principle will endeavour te 
make a strict adherence to it appear ri- 
diculous; to the propriety and decorum 
enjoined by virtue they will give the 
name of prudery; sincerity they will de*- 
19* 
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nominate io\ly ; and all regard lo reli^ 
they will affect to consider as weakness. 
When wit gives to thciie representations 
licr brilliant colouring, and raillery- points 
their sting, it requires, we must confess^ J 
no smalt degree of firniuess to remain uD 
moved. 

The sneer of ridicule is keenly felt byJ 
ingenuous and ardent minds. The young 
ought therefore to be especially armed 
against it; for I believe the fear of it to 
be the most deadly enemy to early viiva 
tue. Consider then who are these peo-* 
pie who take upon them to sneer at you 
for choosir^ to avoid the path of levity 
and folly. Are their characters such as 
should make you desirous of their appro- 
bation ? Is their conduct such as to ren- 
der their approbation of any consequence ? 
If adversity were to overtake you, are 
they the friends on whose judgment you 
would depend for advice ? Are they 
diose to whom in the hour of sorrow you 
would apply for consolation ? No. Tboa*,.| 
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"Vlio take u|]on tiiena to ridicule the con- 
duct that is guided by the integrity of 
priociple, can have no real title to regai-d. 
They are, at the same time, filled with 
flelf-conceit, and stung with the conacious- 
ness of tlieir own deficiencies. It is these 
jarring feehngs which make them so very 
ansious to keep themselves in counte- 
nance, and to be kept in countenance by 
others; and how can they so easily effect 
this, as by throwing ridicule on the vir- 
tues which they have not courage to imi- 
tate? 

If the fear of ridicule should ever lead 
you to be ashamed of acknowledging 
that you are influenced by the fear of 
God, before you yield -to the temptation, 
consider which will expose you t6 the 
greatest evil. Remember who hath said, 

* Whosoever shall confess me before 
" men, liim shall the Son of Man confess 
•* before the angels of God; but he that 

* denieth me before men shall be denied 

* before the angels of God." Reflect, 
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likewise, that besidca incurring the awful 
risk of being thus denied by the Saviour 
of the world, you by every departure 
from voiir principles lessen their habitual 
influence. Compare the inconvenience 
that may result to you from adhering to 
them, at all events and in all circumstan- 
ces, with the consetjuences that will iti- 
fijlibty attend their dereliction, and I am 
persuaded you will be at no loss to deter- 
mine which of the evils you ought most 
anxiously to avoid. 

An earnest desire of doing good to 
ethers, a desire necessarily attendant on 
, die principles I have endeavoured to en^ 
ibrce, may sometimes, it must Ukewise 
be confessed, expose us to evils from 
which the selfish are exempted. Those 
who are completely engrossed by their 
•wn interest are not only less liable tol 
imposition from their superior sagacity in 
detecting it, but are less liable to be se- 
lected by the designing as objects on 
vhom their artifices may be exerted witit 
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success. An open tein|>er and a gener- 
ous heart will be more apt to fait into the 
snares of the crafty and perfidious, than 
dispositions of an opposite cast ; and will 
consequently be exposed to many a wound, 
from which those who are for ever cloth- 
ed in the armour of suspicion will un- 
doubtedly escape. But though a hearty 
interest in the happiness of others may . 
lead us into much trouble, and eventually | 
produce to us loads of care, of sorrow, 
and disappointment; and though it can- 
not be concealed that sincerity may some- 
times create to us more bitter enemies 
than were ever made by dissimulation; 
itill the balance of happiness will pre- 
ponderate on the side of virtue. Were 
we to leave all idea of a future state out 
of the account, it would, taking in the 
probability of a long life, thus preponde- 
rate. For though by a firm adherence 
to moral integrity we may sometimes in- 
^^^ tur present inconvenience, and suffer from 
^^K^e sacrifice of present inclination, yet. 
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apon the whole, the advantages whic 
win resuh to us, from the esteem and 
confidence which a course of virtue nat- 
urally inspires, will far outweigh all that 
we can poeeibly lose by pursuing it. 

But " life may be short, the present 
** moment only is ours, and therefore the 
* happiness of the present moment is all 
" our aim." Let us, then, obey the im- 
pulse of our passions. If we are offend- 
ed, let us avenge the offence. Let us fill 
•ur breasts with hatred and malice, and- 
exert our ingenuity to g^ve them vent. 
I If we are proud, let us gratify our pride 
, at the expense of the feelings and of the 
' interest of others; and those wlrom we 
•annot rise above, let us endeavour t* 
degrade. Let us despise the virtue that 
16 a reproach to us ; and the charactej 
, which we cannot injure by our contem[ 
let us endeavour by our calumnies to de- 
stroy. Our time, our health, our for- 
tune, let us waste, as folly may dictate,, or 
as selfishness nmy prompt us. Ar 



■iT true wisdom consists in only consulting 
the happiness of the present moment, 
who shall dare to saj we have not done 
wisely? If, however, the ]iresent mo- 
ment is to be followed bj ether moments 
that will in their turn be present, and if 
it proves that we have embittered these, 
where will then be our boasted wisdom? 
Now we happened to be so formed, as 
jiever to be able so entirely to cast off all 
regard to conscience, as to feel perfectly 
•«t ease without its approbation. Re- 
morse for heinous crimes is not the only 
cause of this species of misery. Every 
•malignant feeling and every selfish pas- 
sion perturbs the peace of the mind, aod 
renders it insusceptible of delight. Even 
the very absence of benevolent intcntioa 
creates uneasiness and discontent. It is 
like a disordered stomach, which produ- 
ces a feeling of want of health, without 
any positive malady. I leave it to those, 
who have made the most accurate obser- 
vations on life, to say, whether they have 
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«Tcr koowD a callous and scliish } 
luminedby the sonshine of a cheerftA 
[ temper. 

As far as I have seen of human char- 
acter, I have ever found those to be the 
happiest who took the most hvelj inter- 
est in the happiness of others. The con- 
sciousness of having contributed to the 
well-being of a fellow-creature, nay, even 
the consciousness of having earnestlj de- 
sired to contribute to it, produces such a 
degree of satisfaction, as those who look 
with apathy on all around them never 
can experience. In every idea vjluch we 
-form of a state of perfect happiness, we 
'Unite it with an idea of complete benevo- 
lence. We in our imaginations shut the 
^tes of Heaven against the selfish and 
Tindictive passions; and would we wish 
*o taste of the happiness of the truly 
blessed, we must exclude them from our 
bosoms. 

To regulate these passions and affec- 
tions, becomes therefore a duty arisii^ 
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1 the principles of justice. In jus- 
tice to ourselves we must endeayour to 
subdue them; for, If benevolence, hu- 
mility, charity, meekness, and forbear- 
ance, have a tendency to increase our ' 
happiness, we cannot in justice to our- 
selves neglect their cultivation. Formed 
as we are formed, this would be true, 
though we were persuaded that we had 
been thus formed by chance, and that 
God neither observes our conduct, nor 
will call us to account for our actions. 
But if we believe that there is a God, 
and that there is a future state in which 
we must be forever happy or forever 
miserable, the duty which we owe to 
ourselves wears a still more serious as- 
pect. 

The use which we make of the short 
period of probation fixes our fate to all 
eternity. This period has, as I in a 
former letter observed, been divided by 
God into several distinct parts, through 
which we proceed prc^essively to that 
20 
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final close, beyond which we know noth- 
ing more than God has been pleased spe- 
cially to declare. Not only each of 
these stages of existence, hut every mo- 
ment spent in each of them, takes some- 
thing of its colouring from the past, or 
gives a colouring to the future. The 
manner io which the hours of youth are 
spent, has in general an influence upon 
every future hour. If the habit of act- 
ing up to the degree of knowledge pos- 
sessed be not then acquired, it will prob- 
ably Jiever be acquired ; and present con- 
venience or present inclination will cqd- 
sequently become the sole principle of 
action. 

To begin then by times to examine 
your own heart, and to reflect upon the 
motives and the consequences of your 
conduct, is but doing justice to your fu- 
ture days. If you look up to God as the 
witness of your actions, and to Heaven as 
the scene of their reward, your motives 
ivUl never fail to be pure, and in their pu- 
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r ftty you will find consolation even for the 
errors of your judgment. But the same 
good principles which lead you to reflect 
Upon your motives, will lead you fo im- 
prove your judgment, by employing ev- 
ery opportunity of instruction to the best I 
advantage. 

I address myself to you as if you were 
self-dependant, and as if you were to be 
indebted to yourself, and not to the care 
of your judicious friends, for the forma- 
tion of your principles. But you must 
Bee that I do this, not from any doubt of 
your receiving from them all the instruc- 
tion possible, but from a conviction that 
the application of their instructions rests 
entirely upon the exertions of your own 
mind. Even the obedience due to those 
whom Providence has ordained to be the 
directors of your conduct, will be the 
more steady and uniform from its being 
the result of principle. From a princi- 
ple higher than that of fear, I woiuld 

^liare it to proceed. By connecting it 
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with the idea of the duty \ehich you owe 
to God, it will acquire strength and stabili- 
ty, and prove the means of increasing your 
benevolent afiections, by the conscious- 
ness of having given satisfaction to those 
who are interested in your improvement 

By connecting the idea of every duty 
with the approbation of God, and of ev- 
ery departure from duty with his disap- 
probation, your principles will soon ac- 
quire strength to resist temptation. But 
upon what grounds does this connect 
tion rest ? Upon what authority do we 
with so much certainty pronounce our as- 
surance that God will visk the wicked 
and reward the just ? This, my love, is 
a very serious inquiry, and one upon 
which too much depends to be slightly 
answered. By giving you a clear and 
comprehensive view of the basis of our 
faith, I hope to assist you in answermg it 
to your satisfaction. 

You wit) then find what reason I had 
to assure you, that it is from religion the 
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priDcifJes of truth and justice derire their 
best support. In the view I shall give 
you of that religion^you will see, that to 
those who receive and cherish it, it must 
infallibly become a source of happiness, 
never to be exhausted ; a source of hope, 
which, when the world smiles upon us, 
will prevent us from being fascinated by 
its smile ; and when it frovms, will save 
us from being dejected by its frowns. 

May the efforts of my zeal be guided 
by the influence of that Spirit of truth 
which can work conviction where earth- 
ly wisdom fails! And may a blessing 
from Him who is the God of truth follow 
my labours ! Adieu ! 



END OF VOL. 1. 
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